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We believe you will be 


interested in this letter: 





JAMES A. FARLEY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 








Te Cab Export Coporation 


SiS MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 


Dear Arthurs 


Word has reached me that you 
have under consideration the issuance in 1957 
of a stamp commemorating the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


I know the country will appre- 
ciate such a high honor being accorded this 
great organization, - and the noble profession 
it represents. 


May I add my full personal en- 
dorsement of the whole conception and express 
the hope that it will be done. 


With kindest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 


Pectuwe 


Hon. Arthur E. Summeriield 
Postmaster General 

Post Office Department 
Washington, D. Ce 


March 7, 1956 
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$1,200 LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP 
WON BY TENNESSEE TEACHER 


12 Other Award Winners in Tennessee 


EL DORADO, ARK., April 2— 
Miss Gertrude M. Geraghty, 
teacher of English at Memphis 
Technical High School, Memphis, 
Tenn., is the winner of $1,200 
scholarship for advanced educa- 
tion in the 1955-56 Lion Oil Teacher 
Essay Contest. All essays for this 
contest were on the subject, “Why 
I Am Dedicated To Teaching.” 

Miss Geraghty has taught about 
30 years, the past ten at the pres- 
ent school. She entered one previ- 
ous Lion Oil Teacher Essay Con- 
test, but did not win an award. 
She said she entered this school 
year’s contest because she felt in- 
spired by the subject of the essay. 

The winner has an A.B. degree 
from Siena College, Memphis, 
Tenn., and an M.A. degree from 
the University of Colorado. She 
has done graduate work in soci- 
ology at the University of North 
Carolina, in human relations at 
the University of Kentucky and 
at the University of Michigan. 
She plans to use her scholarship 
award to continue graduate work 
in human relations. 

Miss Geraghty is a member of 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; the National 
Council of Teachers of English; 
and the International Federation 
of Catholic Alumnae. 

Mr. H. L. Highsaw, school prin- 
cipal, received $100 to purchase 
books for the school library. 


$400 Award Winner 


Mrs. Henry B. Baker, teacher of 
first grade at Morningside Ele- 
mentary School, Hopkinsville, 
Kentucky, is the winner in Zone 
“B” of second prize—a $400 Cash 
Travel Grant. She is studying for 
a B.S. degree in elementary edu- 
cation, and will use the award to 











Miss Gertrude M. Geraghty 





complete work for her degree in 
two summer sessions. 


Arkansas Teacher Wins 


Mrs. A. G. Shannon, teacher of 
English, Latin and journalism at 
Carlisle High School, Carlisle, 
Ark., is the winner of a $1,200 Lion 
Oil Scholarship in Zone “A”. She 
has her B.S. degree in education 
from Southwest Missouri College, 
Springfield, Mo., and has done 
graduate work at the University of 
Missouri. She plans to use her 
scholarship to obtain a graduate 
degree in journalism. 

Mississippian Also Wins 

Mrs. Kitty Bacon Crettet, 
teacher of the third grade at Long 
Beach Elementary School, Long 
Beach, Miss., is the winner of a 
$1,200 Lion Oil Scholarship in 
Zone “C”. She is married to a 
civilian engineer for the U. S. Air 
Force, Mr: Marcel E. Crettet. The 
winner will use her Lion Oil 
scholarship to obtain her master’s 





degree in English or Education. 





$75 Award Winners—Zone “B” 


Tennessee Winners of $75 Cash 
Merit Awards in Zone “B” are: 
Mrs. Andrew Abernathy, Cottage 
Grove School; Ruth Nunn Hall- 
man, Halls High School; Rheba 
Hoffman, Barret’s Chapel School 
(Arlington); Russell R. Tuck, 
Bradford High School; Mrs. James 
H. Campbell, Franklin Elemen- 
tary School; Eleanora Miller, 
Charlotte High School; Louise 
Neel Gattis, McFadden School 
(Murfreesboro); Gertie Morris, 
Peabody High School (Trenton); 
Mrs. Eleanor Barnes Murray, 
Franklin County High School 
(Winchester) ; Christine Vaughan, 
Manchester City Schools; Mrs. 
Hilda Welch, Parsons High School. 

Judges of the contest were: 
Dean F. G. Woodward, Director 
of Instruction; Dr. George C. 
Grise, Professor of English; Pro- 
fessor T. K. Savage, Professor of 
Education, all of Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

The third Lion Oil Student Es- 
say Contest of the 1955-56 school 
year closed March 16, and entries 
are now being judged. The essay 
subject was, “What I Want From 
Education.” Awards include three 
$1,000 scholarships; 45 Merit 
Awards of $25 each; and $100 cash 
prizes to scholarship winners’ 
schools. Teacher-sponsors of win- 
ners also earn prizes. For complete 
details, get rules booklets from 
your principal, from your Lion 
Oil Dealer, or write the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Ark. 

Why Fund Was Established 

The Director of the Lion Oil 
Scholarship Fund says, “We be- 
lieve in the South... are eager to 
assist its sons, daughters and 
teachers—our good neighbors.” 
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Matusow has done this, Judge Thomason sags, 
by asserting that the w lied in the 1953 
trial of Clinton Jencks, official of the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Unien, who was convicted 
of lying in a non-Communist javit Med in 

t-Hartiey law. 
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Federal Judge Thomason of El Paso has sen- 
tenced perjurer Harvey Matusow to three yei 
in’ prison for criminal contempt of court 
the so-called “turnabout” witn 
jail, unable to make $19.068 
The Judge 
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Jor Good Measure 


Helen White Gentry 





A Plague on Such Ideas 

The nearer the holidays approach, the 
more preposterous seem suggestions that 
it would be a good thing to keep the 
schools open all year long. These plans 
for staggering the activity are absolutely 
heretical. It’s all a teacher can do to stag- 
ger to the door by the first of June, let 
alone face the prospect of firing young 
intellects while the temperature stands at a 
hundred and one. How many schools in 
Tennessee are air-conditioned? And even 
if they were... 

Therefore the brain busies itself with 
arguments against such carrying-on, not 
hesitating to take advantage of casuistry, 
sophistry, reasoning from false premises, 
and beating around the bush. Sound argu- 
ments are welcome, but soundness is not 
prerequisite. This sort of thing requires the 
kind of fighting prevalent among a type of 
Tennesseans in pioneer days—kicking, 
gouging, biting, and no holds barred. 

1. School all year is against tradition; 
schools must uphold tradition or it will 
fall flat (one might say flatter) on its face. 

2. It’s bad for the health of the children. 
When could they go barefooted, play in 
the water, visit their grandparents to be 
pampered, and eat at all hours of the day? 

3. It would be bad public relations. 
Parents appreciate teachers and schools 
more when the kids have been underfoot 
for three long months. “Tl be glad when 
school starts!” There is a tribute that 
comes straight from the heart, and we'd 
better think a long time before we do 
away with the opportunity for such good 
will. 

4. It contravenes the lessons of the Bible, 
putting those who would endorse the plan 
on the side of the wicked Pharaoh when 
he said, “Ye shall not minish aught from 
your bricks of your daily task.” 

5. Who knows? If this scheme were 
haled before a committee, it might be 
found to be subversive. Somehow it 
smacks of the Manifesto and the old Party 
Line. 

(Having presented the clincher for any 
argument, we can now take a vote. Who 
isn't ready for a long vacation?) 


In Conclusion 

Since my name will not appear on the 
masthead of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
again (I'll be in the stacks of libraries 
and bending over desks, still trying to fill 
blank pages with the right words, this time 
in an attempt to finish some graduate work 
left dangling far too long), it is proper now 
to take a look at the accounts. 

During a Kipling phase in my early 
teens, my favorite poem was about a man, 
or what passed for a man, by the name 
of Tomlinson. I don’t know why the story 
of that unfortunate cipher fascinated me 


—probably because of the way it was told. 
I suppose that I thought Tomlinson was 
funny at that time; certainly he was not 
as stirring in various ways as Gunga Din, 
Danny Deever, or the two brave and ro- 
mantic heroes of “The Ballad of East and 
West.” Poor Tomlinson just read, thought 
at second hand, conformed, and when he 
died was refused admittance to both 
Heaven and Hell because he hadn’t accom- 
plished enough of good or evil to recom- 
mend him for entrance to either place. 
Anyway, his plight made a lasting impres- 
sion, and I rarely think of giving an ac- 
count of oneself without remembering 
Tomlinson. 

If the Devil stopped me at the en- 
trance now and demanded my credentials 
for the two years I have been associate 
editor of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER, I'd 
have a formidable list for him: a multitude 
of typographical errors that slipped 
through, some names wrong, mistakes in 
layout and measurement, bad choices at 
times, being too rushed by deadlines to 
do a really good job on a lot of things, and 
an occasional loss of temper under the 
pressures of trying to attend to a dozen 
things at one time, resulting in sharp or 
wicked words that I would never allow to 
appear in THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. There 
have been some not-so-well guided missiles, 
and at least once the name of a good ad- 
vertiser was given an entirely original spell- 
ing, a burst of creativeness on somebody’s 
part, very likely my own. 

If Peter “twirled the jangling Keys in 
weariness and wrath” when I told him of 
all the plans I once had for the magazine, 
and demanded “What ha’ ye done?” I 
hope I would have a list for him, too. I'd 
show him my cover series for two years, 
some evidence that there have been a 
number of articles that teachers have found 
either useful or interesting, the guest col- 
umn prepared under the direction of Louise 
Meredith and quite often by her, and the 
fact that I had judgment enough to follow 
good examples set by my very able pre- 
decessors and knew when to clamor for 
advice from the editor, staff, and secre- 
taries, who gave it with forbearance. And 
I would offer a simple statement of truth— 
that I have loved THE TENNESSEE TEACHER, 
even when it was like a particularly trou- 
blesome and wayward child. 

If, like Tomlinson, I couldn’t muster 
enough evidence and were sent back to 
do the whole thing over again I'd be 
ashamed, but I'd remember that there 
were many rewards and much pleasure in 
the doing. Knowing that the readers of 
this magazine have always been especially 
friendly and helpful and that it has been 
a privilege to be on the staff of the TEA 
for two memorable years, I would go to 
work again quite happily. 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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THIS MONTH 





The May issue of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER reaches its readers a few 
days after the usual mailing date— 
for reasons that all TEA members 
will understand and approve. The 
editors, after due consideration, de- 
layed its publication so that full in- 
formation on Social Security and 
retirement could be included, and 
much of the information was not 
available until after April 21. 


The staff of the TEA, members 
of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System, and the Governor's 
Committee for the Study of Re- 
tirement and Social Security con- 
sidered it imperative that all infor- 
mation about these matters be pre- 
sented—and if possible, all at one 
time. In the following pages we 
present in full information that has 
been painstakingly compiled over a 
period of many months. We hope 
that the teachers of Tennessee will 
study it carefully, in preparation for 
making choices that will be of ut- 
most personal importance to all who 
teach in the state. 


TEA members are reminded that 
meetings will be held across the 
state and that they will have an 
opportunity to ask questions and 
hold discussions before the called 
meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly takes action on this matter 
that is so vital to teachers’ welfare. 


Every teacher should have a copy 
of OASI bulletin No. 35, entitled 
“Your Social Security,” available 
without charge from the district So- 
cial Security office or from H. Knox 
Smartt, Manager, Room 108, U. S. 
Courthouse, Nashville. 


BOowATERS SOUTHERN PAPER Cor- 
PORATION is the ninth industry to be 
presented in the cover series for the 
year. The officials of this corpo- 
ration not only sent the article and 
pictures which appear on pages 22- 
24, but also prepared the useful 
article on “Classroom Conserva- 
tion,” page 25, and _ generously 
allowed us to use their plates for 
the only four-color cover we have 
had for a number of years. 
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SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company. 


PRIVATE 


© The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


PAY for HOME REPAIRS | 





r****== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! *"---==""-"" 























. ® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 






Sr) STATE FINANCE COMPANY 





TEACHERS - just Mail This Coupon to 


» & BORROW:100%...5600% 
By Mail-in comptete privacy: 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 
WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 





Monthly payments include beth 
interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 


S 675 
300° 861995 
600% 3748 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska's fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 































$ 00 
CONFIDENTIAL 100 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying fer a 
sate Finance LOAN-BY- 























Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG, Dept. U-1349 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


























a 
a 
To State Finance Company, Dept. U-1349 The following are all the debts that I have: a 
g 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska Full Amount Paying ays: ' 
g Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address a: 
g made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge $ 3 ‘ 
eo cost whatsoever. et ee a 
g Amount you want to borrow On what date of month will your _ $ \$ REESE ee Le eee RAST e em e 
g _inelude present balance, if any) $___ payment BE IN OUR OF FICE?____ FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative intormation e 
' Amount earned Number of months for our confidential files a 
ae — permonth........ you i wee a 
. 2 TEE TTS: | REMORSE ET a 
7 of school you teach..._____________ sain ES: eee = —=— (ee ae a . 
How long with Previous 
4 present employer._........._.__.. employment.. ee ee _ (Relationship).......100u § 
Husband or wife's Salary iis See + 
. 2 Ee | ieee Ee . State ieee. SD cimepncinpunioresdl a 
8 To whom are payments on Name of Relative..........__ . (Relationship).........._....... a 
a auto made? (Name) a - me * 
H Bank you deal with (Name)...... _ Town ied Coneet + illite tii ; 
8 Amount you owe bank? $..... _______. Monthly payments? $_....._____ Name of Relative........____ -— # 
iJ What security on bank loan? F sihviateieeesineiglceainstiiee tiainihilittaaa ables taiitiindishiniine aioe SE ee | eee : 
8 List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
a “3 if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. |] 
g $—_—________ to iia ictsiciiticarnss (Add.).... sanopeaatineieetsiniceall f 
8 Pay rent or real estate Sign Full Street t 
a ‘Naymens oy) <a Town Eee ES Name Here._.....____ Address rT 
4 Purpose of loan... —_ —— ES el . State. ; 
“ ° re ° a 
WN OTE Amt. lst pmt. due date} Final pmt. due date | Prin. and Int. pmt. | Mo. pmt. (except final) | Final pmt. equal in any case to | Omaha, Nebraska | g 
: of loan............ ae I TE Sais iti scemsciasese the unpaid principal and int. | Date.......... iaadeaagal & 
Ss 
' 3% pet month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not ex- Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall a 
g Agreed 5 ng $1 rn gua 34% a — on ir part over his end nos at payee’s option, without notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. & 
: in excess 0! an o month on rem: er of suc! ‘ 
: of interest. unpaid principal balance; camel on the of the number of It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under . 
e days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska. H 
@  'n Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance g 
. amount above stated, the undersigned promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal by the payee at its office located as shown above, it is understood that if the loan é 
? amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying it will be a 
@ Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments promptly returned to the undersigned. ‘ 
g 2 above indicated ing on the stated due date for the first payment and con- 
i bay - > pane day of each succeeding month to and incl the stated due ° 
‘or the payment. 
§ NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED SIGnATORES [ep . 
& DURING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACH- REQUIRED * 
- (If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) ; 
. 8 
~ 





























ING SALARY IS NOT RECEIVED. 





RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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SHOW MICROSCOPIC 
SPECIMENS ON A 
PROJECTION SCREEN 








~eeee” = VITOR MAGNASCOPE V200 


Gives More Light on the Screen to Serve Larger Groups 
with Brighter, Sharper Microscopic Slide Images. 


The uses of micro-projection are boundless—from the grade school 
science class to the professionally equipped high school an lleg 
laboratory. With Victor Magnascope V200, you can show entire classes 
the same micr pic specimen simultaneously, projected either on a 
movie screen or table top. 























Magnascope provides the same resolution of detail as found in fine 
microscopes—with it you will see top quality laboratory detail enlarged 
by hundreds of diameters. Because of Magnascope's exclusive optical 
system, extremely brilliant images are projected and colors are faithfully 
reproduced. 


The unit features blower cooling for complete protection of live 
and liquid specimens. Outstanding is the simplicity of design and 
operation. Students can operate it easily. The objective turret is indexed 
for fast positive positioning of objectives over the specimen stage. It 
can be focused from either side by one hand. 


Two models are available: 


Magnascope V200 with two objective 
turret incorporating 10x and 16x objec- 
tives. 

Magnascope V200T with three objective turret 


incorporating !Ox, 16x, and 43x objectives. 


Write us for a demonstration. Ask about these other fine 
audio-visual materials and equipment. 


Victor 16mm Sound and Silent Projectors e Victor Projector Stands 
Victor Magnesound e Ekotape Recorders e Califone and Symphonic Record Players 
Viewlex Slide and Strip Projectors e Encyclopaedia Britannica Filmstrips 
ard Filmstrips 








Telephone AL 6-1464 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 








116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 















MRS. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, JR., PRESIDENT FRANK E. BASS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


321 Seventh Avenue, North 
NASHVILLE 
April 2, 1956 


The Honorable Frank G. Clement 
Governor of Tennessee 

State Capitol 

Nashville, Tennessee 


Dear Governor Clement: 


On January 13, 1956, the Representative Assembly of the Tennessee Education Association adopted 
a new two-point legislative program which we shall take to the people in the hope that they will sup- 
port needed legislation to make this program effective in 1957. Naturally, we are very much interested 
in your knowing about this program, and we shall be happy to have your reaction to it. 


Point one of the program reads as follows: 


1. Sufficient state appropriation to maintain and improve the present foundation school program, 
grades one through the university, including funds for capital outlay and the retirement system, 
during the 1957-59 biennium, in the face of larger enrollments, improved training of teachers, in- 
creased costs of instructional materials, supplies, transportation, services for exceptional children, 
and maintenance and operation of school plants. 


I am sure that there is no need for me to explain to you why more money is going to be necessary 
to do the same thing we are now doing. However, we shall do our best to let the people understand what 
is happening to our school system. I believe you will agree that everything possible must be done to main- 
tain our present program, because nobody wants to see a backward step taken. 


Point two of our program reads as follows: 


2. A state salary schedule which will provide a minimum of $300 annual increase for 1957-58, and 
$100 annually thereafter, for all teachers, principals, supervisors and superintendents who hold cer- 
tificates, until their annual salaries reach the average paid to people of comparable training by 
business and industry in Tennessee as recommended by the Tennessee White House Conference 
on Education, such salary increases to be in addition to salaries paid teachers for the preceding 
year. 


While you have made a fine contribution to the improvement of teachers’ salaries, first in 1953 and 
again in 1955, and while teachers’ salaries are better than they have ever been before, we still are not 
able to meet the competition of salaries of teachers in other states and the competition of business and 
industry. We believe that if point two could be adopted, it would go a long way toward stabilizing salaries 
of teachers and we could attract and hold more young people in the profession. 


We certainly invite your earnest consideration of this proposal. The teachers are very anxious to know 
what you think about our program, and we would like very much to print a statement from you in the May 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. We will need your answer not later than April 10. 


The teachers of this state are grateful to you for the contributions you have made to the progress of 
education and they have faith that you will continue to do everything that you possibly can for the cause. 


Sincerely yours, 


FEB: nj a F Ate rome Fs 


FRANK Bass 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
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TENNESSEE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


Frank G. CLEMENT NASHVILLE 
GOVERNOR 


April 5, 1956 
Dear Frank: 


I appreciate your letter of April 2 giving me the new legislative program which has been adopted 
by your organization. The school problem in this state is a great problem and is becoming greater every 
year. 


There have been two sessions of the legislature during my tenure of office, and through the coopera- 
tion of fine legislators and the public generally, we have been able to make vast improvements in our 
educational system. I would like to remind the teachers of some of the accomplishments. They include 
the following: 


1. Free textbooks for all children in grades one through twelve. 

2. An actuarially sound Teachers’ Retirement System for the first time in Tennessee’s history. 

3. A state-supported program for severely mentally retarded children. 

4. A guaranteed minimum annual salary of $3,000 for all teachers with as much as fifteen years’ ex- 
perience and a bachelor’s degree. 

5. A tenth month pay check to every teacher in the state. 

6. Legislation making more equitable the distribution of state funds to local school systems. 


While our accomplishments in this vital field of education are second to those of no previous admin- 
istration, that does not blind us to the problems we face. You have mentioned two of these problems in 
your letter. 


My comment on point one is that I agree with you that ways and means must be found to maintain 
our present school program in the face of greater increases in enrollments and costs. I do not believe 
that anyone wishes to see any backward step taken at this time. 


In regard to point two of your program, may I say that it has been a pleasure for me to recommend 
increases in salaries to the last two sessions of the legislature. I agree that teachers are not now being paid 
sufficient salaries. It is not possible to place a dollar value on the services of a good teacher. Across 
this nation, no group of public servants with similar training receive as little financial reward. I would 
like to see salaries increased further, and I think it would be a good idea to provide a plan whereby salaries 
could be stabilized somewhat for the future. However, all I can say at this time is that I can go only 
as far as the present sources of state revenue will permit. I would like to say, as I have said on other oc- 
casions, that it seems only reasonable that the increased cost of this program should be borne jointly. and 
in just proportion by the local units and the state on some new basis. 


I shall continue to work with you and your fine organization in every way I can for the further improve- 
ment of educational opportunities for the boys and girls of our state. 





Sincerely yours, 


FGC:arw 
Mr. Frank E. Bass, Executive Secretary 
Tennessee Education Association . 


321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee GOVERNOR 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND TEACHER RETIREMENT 


TENNESSEE 
COMPTROLLER OF THE TREASURY 
NASHVILLE 


MAY |, 1956 


Witu1AM R. SNopcrass 
CoMPTROLLER 


To The Members of the Tennessee Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System 


Dear Teachers: 


The following report is the result of a year of study 
by the Retirement Committee which was appointed 
by Governor Clement. The Committee is composed of 
the following: W. R. Snodgrass, Comptroller, chair- 
man; Commissioner Quill E. Cope, chairman of the 
Teachers’ Retirement System; Mrs. Beulah Sharpe, 
member of the State Retirement Board; Tom Blair, 
director of Old Age and Survivors Insurance; Mrs. C. 
Frank Scott, member of the Legislative Council. 


The Committee was instructed to seek to develop a 
plan whereby the teachers of Tennessee could be given 
the benefits of Social Security and at the same time 
be assured that they would not lose benefits provided 
by the present retirement system. 


The Committee believes that the plan which is pre- 
sented in the following pages fulfills the instructions 
which were given to it. This proposal is being pre- 
sented to you through the pages of your magazine and 
it will be discussed with you in groups. The Commit- 
tee will have copies of this report available for dis- 
tribution. 


Even though this plan will increase the cost of the 
retirement system to the state, it was the feeling of the 
Committee that additional benefits provided by Social 
Security should be made available to the teachers. If 
the teachers approve this proposal, it will be presented 
to the Eightieth General Assembly of Tennessee for 
consideration and action. 


The proposed plan would allow every teacher the 
choice of staying in the present retirement system or 
transferring to the new system. However, it must be 
undersiood that the proposals submitted and approved 
by the Committee must be approved by the Federal 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare in 
Washington. Regardless, it is hoped that it will be 
possible for the teachers in the State to have the 
advantages of being covered under the federal Social 
Security program. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. R. Snopcrass 

Chairman 

Retirement Study Committee 


A PLAN FOR A PROPOSED NEW 
RETIREMENT SYSTEM FOR 
TENNESSEE TEACHERS TO 

OPERATE IN CONJUNCTION 

WITH SOCIAL SECURITY 
COVERAGE 
To the Teachers of the State of Tennessee: 
Many of you have expressed an interest in securing 

coverage under Social Security, and some time ago 
Governor Clement appointed a Retirement Study 
Committee to look into the matter and to suggest a 
plan for covering you under the Act. The Committee 
found that the continuation of your existing retire- 
ment system combined with coverage under Social 
Security would place too great a financial burden on 
the teachers and State. A revised retirement plan 
which would supplement the Social Security benefits 
seemed to be required. The Committee has now 
prepared such a plan which it believes will meet the 
needs of the teachers and the State. It is expected that 
eventually you will have the opportunity to decide 
whether you want to come under the proposed plan 
and be covered by Social Security or remain under 
your present retirement system without Social Se- 
curity. Therefore, the Committee would like to have 
you familiar with its proposal. 

Briefly described, the Committee proposes 
that: 

A new retirement system can be established 
for teachers who wish coverage under Social 
Security. 

Any present member of the existing retirement 
system wishing Social Security coverage may 
transfer membership to the new system. 

Any present member of the existing retirement 
system not wishing to be covered by Social Se- 
curity may remain under the existing retirement 
system. 

All teachers employed after the establishment 
of the new system excepting those eligible for 
membership in a local retirement system will 
enter the new system. 

The new system will operate on a reserve basis 
like the present system. It will be very similar 
to the present system, except it will call for lower 
contributions for members and lower retirement 
allowances from the system payable after age 65. 

Under the new system teachers will contribute 
3 per cent of salary up to $4,200 and 5 per cent of 
salary in excess of $4,200. In addition, they will 
be required to pay their Social Security tax which 
is at present equal to 2 per cent of salary up to 
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$4,200 per annum. Until the Social Security tax 

increases, teachers will pay just what they are 

paying now, that is, 5 per cent of salary. The 
only difference is that the amount equal to the 

Social Security tax will go towards his Social 

Security benefit and the balance will go to the 

retirement system. When Social Security taxes 

increase, deductions on salary up to $4,200 will 
increase. 

Under the new system members will be able to 
retire under the same conditions as at present, 
that is, after reaching age 60 or after completing 
30 years of service or after 10 years of service if 
disabled. 

Upon retirement before age 65 approximately 
the same retirement allowance as at present will 
be payable until attainment of age 65. Although 
the member will have paid less and his Teacher 
Annuity will consequently be less, the State An- 
nuity will be greater than under the existing law 
and will make up the difference until he reaches 
age 65. 

When a retired teacher reaches age 65 or re- 
tires after attaining age 65, the State Annuity will 
be reduced to that which would have been pay- 
able had the member contributed 3 per cent 
throughout his service. There will be no change 
in the Teacher Annuity. The total retirement 
allowance will, of course, be less than payable 
under the existing system, but the member will 
have in addition to his retirement allowance his 
Social Security benefit, so that his total income 
will be greater. 

To summarize, any present member of the Tennes- 
see State Teachers’ Retirement System who elects to 
transfer to the new system will have approximately 
the benefits of the present system before he attains 
age 65. When he reaches age 65 he will have a re- 
duced retirement allowance from the retircment 
system plus his Social Security benefit. His total 
income after age 65 will be greater than at present. 
By coverage under Social Security he will not only 
have his own old age insurance benefit provided 
under the Social Security Act but will have benefits 
for his wife or children or, in the case of a female 
teacher, for a dependent husband or, in cases where 
there are no other dependents, for dependent parents. 
In addition, upon the death of a member certain 
benefits will be payable to his survivors. Further- 
more, his coverage will permit him to change from 
one covered employment to another without loss of 
federal credit. 

Under the present Social Security Act the earliest 
date for the commencement of old-age benefits is age 
65 and the maximum annual earnings upon which 
Social Security taxes are now based is $4,200. The new 
system will provide that in the event the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended to provide for an earlier age 
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for commencement of old-age benefits or the maximum 
of taxable earnings is raised, the new system benefits 
or contribution provisions would be adjusted accord- 
ingly. For example, if Social Security taxes were to be- 
come applicable to earnings up to $4,800 per annum, 
the contribution rate, under the new system, of 3 
per cent would be applicable on salaries up to $4,800 
instead of up to $4,200. 

In order to show how the new system will operate 
for present teachers, we are giving below the answers 
to certain of the questions which will probably occur 
to you. In general, questions regarding the operation 
of the Social Security Act have been omitted, since 
they are covered in the pamphlet explaining the op- 
eration of the Act. The questions and answers are 
grouped under the following headings: 

Membership In The New System 
Questions 1 to 20 
Benefits Of The New System 
Questions 21 to 47 


Contributions Under New System 
Questions 48 to 56 


Status Of Members Of Local Funds 
Questions 57 to 63 





Membership In The New Retirement 
System 


1. Q. I am a member of the existing retirement 
system for teachers; must I elect to become 
a member of the new system if I want to 
be covered under Social Security? 

A. Yes, if you stay under the existing system 
you will not be covered by Social Security 
unless such coverage is provided by your 
local employer. 

What happens to my contributions in the 
existing system if I transfer my membership 
to the new system? 

A. Your contributions with interest are trans- 
ferred to the new system together with the 
reserve held in the existing system for your 
State Annuity. 

Will I receive credit in the new system for 
my past membership service and my prior 
service? 

A. Yes, you will receive credits for all past and 
prior service credited under the existing sys- 
tem. 

4. Q. Must I transfer to the new system following 
its establishment or may I wait until later? 

A. You must transfer your membership in order 
to be included with the membership of the 
new system when it is brought under Social 
Security. Under the State Social Security 
agreement you will have no choice if you 
remain under the existing system. 
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Are all teachers who enter teaching service 
in the future in the public schools of Ten- 
nessee required to become members of the 
new system? 

Yes, unless they are covered by local retire- 
ment systems. 

Why should not new teachers be given a 
choice of membership in the old system or 
new system? 

Because under the agreement bringing 
teachers under Social Security the only 
teachers to be excluded will be those who 
are teachers at the establishment of the new 
system and who do not then elect to trans- 
fer. 

Will there be a referendum in the new sys- 
tem to determine if the majority wants 
Social Security? 

Yes. 

Who will be eligible to vote in this referen- 
dum? 

Teachers in the membership of the new sys- 
tem at the time the notice of the referendum 
is given. Ninety days’ notice must be given 
before the referendum is held. 

How will those who elected between July 
1, 1945, and July 1, 1946, not to become 
members of the present system and who 
have not since become members be dealt 
with in the new system? 

The new system will let them enter the 
membership upon its establishment if they 
so elect, but they will receive credit only 
for service after they become members, 
since they have no credits in the existing 
system which may be transferred to the new 
system. 

If a teacher elected not to enter the Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Retirement System _be- 
tween July 1, 1945, and July 1, 1946, and has 
not since become a member, what would be 
the advantages to this teacher of becoming 
a member under the new retirement plan? 
It would be advantageous to this teacher 
to become a member of the new retirement 
plan because then he would automatically 
be covered by Social Security. In addi- 
tion, he would accrue an allowance on ac- 
count of his future service under the 
retirement system. The latter allowance 
might be small if he were nearing the re- 
tirement age but it would augment his 
income at retirement. Furthermore, if he 
were disabled before reaching age 65 after 
completing ten years of membership under 
the new system, he would be entitled to a 
disability retirement allowance. This is a 
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valuable protection which the retirement 
system would furnish. If he died before 
retirement, his survivors would be protected 
under the Social Security law and in addi- 
tion his contributions with interest made 
under the new retirement system would be 
refunded. It would therefore seem that 
membership under the new system would 
offer many advantages. 

Will a former member of the old system 
who requested a refund when eligible to do 
so and received a refund be required to 
become a member of the new system if he 
returns to teaching service? 

Yes, because he would be classified as a new 
teacher, since his membership was can- 
celled in the existing system when he re- 
ceived his refund. 

Will a teacher who lost membership in the 
present system because of too much ab- 
sence from service be required to enroll in 
the new system if he returns to teaching 
service? 

Yes, he would be classified as a new teacher, 
since his membership in the existing system 
would have been cancelled. 

If membership is closed in the present sys- 
tem, how will the teachers retired because of 
disability be handled if they return to serv- 
ice? 

They will participate in the new system, but 
provision will be made for giving them the 
credits which they had in the existing sys- 
tem and providing that upon their subse- 
quent retirement their retirement income 
including the Social Security benefit will 
not be less than had they returned to the 
existing system. 

Will teachers already receiving retirement 
allowances be permitted to become mem- 
bers in the new system long enough to 
qualify for a Social Security allowance? 

In order to qualify for a Social Security al- 
lowance these teachers would first have to 
be restored to active teaching service. There- 
fore it would be necessary for a retired 
teacher to obtain an appointment to teach. 
Then he would have to teach long enough as 
a member of the new system to become a 
“fully insured” individual under the Social 
Security Act. In other words, he would 
have to receive compensation for a sufficient 
period to permit him to qualify for a Social 
Security benefit. 

Will all members of the existing retirement 
system be permitted to join the new system 
even though their employers have already 
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18. Q. 


19. Q. 
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provided Social Security coverage locally? 
Yes. However, if you already have coverage 
under Social Security, you probably would 
prefer to stay in the existing system. 


If a teacher has reached age 60 with 35 
years’ service and has made no additional 
contributions to the Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System since reaching age 60, what 
would this teacher’s status be relative to se- 
curing Social Security benefits under the 
new retirement system? 


If this teacher elected to enter the new 
system, he would need to pay the contri- 
butions required under the new system, 
which would be 3 per cent of compensation 
up to $4,200 per annum and 5 per cent on 
the excess. In addition, he would need to 
pay his Social Security tax which would 
begin at 2 per cent on compensation up to 
$4,200. His teacher annuity would increase 
each year he stayed in service. If he taught 
until age 65, he would have his Social Se- 
curity benefit in addition to his retirement 
allowance. 


Suppose my employer has provided cover- 
age under Social Security locally and I 
elect to stay in the existing system and then 
I transfer to an employer who had not pro- 
vided Social Security locally. 

You would continue as a member of the 
existing system and your coverage under 
Social Security would be interrupted. 


Will new teachers of an employer who had 
adopted Social Security locally before the 
establishment of the new system enter the 
new system? 

Yes, they will become members of the new 
system unless they are required to become 
members of a local system. 


Suppose my employer had not provided 
Social Security locally before the new sys- 
tem was established and I elected to con- 
tinue my membership in the existing system 
and then I transferred to an employer who 
had elected coverage locally under Social 
Security. What would be my status? 

You would continue under the existing sys- 
tem. You would be covered also by Social 
Security because of your employer par- 
ticipation. 

If instead of continuing to be a member of 
the existing system I had transferred my 
membership to the new system and then en- 
tered the service of an employer who had 
adopted Social Security locally, would I 
continue in the new system? 


Yes, unless you are required to become a 
member of a local system. 


Benefits 


Since payment of my Social Security benefit 
will not begin before I am age 65, will I 
need to wait until I am age 65 in order to 
retire under the new system? 

No, you may retire at age 60 or ‘after 30 
years of service just as you could under the 
existing system. 

Would I get a Social Security benefit at age 
65 if I left service before age 65? 

Yes, if you were covered long enough to 
become “fully insured” under the Social 
Security Act. 

What is meant by being “fully insured” un- 
der the Social Security Act? 

To be fully insured under the Social Security 
Act you must be covered by Social Security 
for a certain length of time which is meas- 
ured by calendar quarters. A calendar 
quarter is a three-month period beginning 
January 1, April 1, July 1, or October 1. 
You will get one quarter of coverage for 
each calendar quarter in which you are paid 
$50 or more in wages. You will be fully 
insured when you reach age 65 if the total 
number of quarters of coverage you have 
is at least half as many as the number of 
calendar quarters that have passed since 
December 31, 1950, or since you reached 
age 21 whichever is later, or if all quarters 
since December 31, 1954, are quarters of 
coverage. At least six quarters of coverage 
are necessary in every case. Under the pro- 
posed agreement with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, your cover- 
age will be retroactive to January 1, 1955, 
if you have been a teacher in Tennessee 
since that date. When you have forty 
quarters of coverage you are fully insured 
for life. The table below shows the num- 
ber of quarters of coverage you will need to 
be fully insured when you reach 65 years 
of age, if all of the quarters since December 
31, 1954, are not quarters of coverage. If 
you reach 65 in the first six months of the 
year, the number of quarters of coverage you 
will need at 65 to be fully insured is in the 
second column opposite the year of your 
birth. If you reach 65 in the last half of 
the year, the number of quarters of cover- 
age you will need at 65 is in the third col- 
umn opposite the year of your birth. 
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Quarters of Coverage Needed for Fully 


Insured Status 


Year of Birth Jan.—June July—Dec. 
1888 or earlier 6 6 
1889 6 7 
1890 8 9 
1891 10 11 
1892 12 13 
1893 14 15 
1894 16 17 
1895 18 19 
1896 20 21 
1897 22 23 
1898 24 25 
1899 26 27 
1900 28 29 
1901 30 81 
1902 32 33 
1903 34 35 
1904 36 37 
1905 38 89 
1906 or later 40 40 
24. Q. I was born in October 1896. How long 
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would I have to be covered by Social Se- 
curity in order to be fully insured? 


You will reach your 65th birthday in the 
last half of 1961, that is, in the period from 
July to December. The table shows that for 
a person born in 1896 who will reach his 
65th birthday in the last half of the year, 21 
quarters of coverage are required in order 
to become fully insured under the Social 
Security Act. It is proposed to make the 
coverage of teachers retroactive from Jan- 
uary 1, 1955, so you can count your coverage 
from that date ( See Questions 54 to 56). 


Is there any advantage in waiting until age 
65 to retire provided I have been covered 
long enough to be eligible for a Social Se- 
curity benefit at age 65? 


Yes, in most cases the Social Security bene- 
fit would be greater if a member remains in 
covered employment until age 65. 


I am now a teacher and have been con- 
tributing to the existing system since its es- 
tablishment. I will be 60 in five years and 
my compensation is less than $4,200. How 
would my retirement allowance be deter- 
mined if I retire at age 60? 


Your retirement allowance on account of 
your past credits in the existing retirement 
system would be determined just as at pres- 
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ent. You would receive a Teacher Annuity 
on account of your accumulated contribu- 
tions, a matching State Annuity, and a State 
Annuity on account of your prior service. 
In addition, you would receive the retire- 
ment allowance accrued under the new sys- 
tem. ‘ That would consist of a Teacher 
Annuity based on your 3 per cent contribu- 
tion under the new system, a State Annuity 
matching your Teacher Annuity at age 60, 
and an additional State Annuity to bring 
your allowance for service under the new 
system up to the amount that would have 
been payable had you contributed 5 per 
cent instead of 3 per cent under the new 
system. 


If I retire at age 60 is my retirement allow- 
ance as described above payable for life? 
Your Teacher Annuity would be payable 
throughout life. At age 65 when your Social 
Security benefit begins your State Annuity 
would be reduced to that which would have 
been payable had you contributed at 3 per 
cent throughout your service. 


If I have been receiving a salary of more 
than $4,200 per annum, would my retire- 
ment allowance be determined as described 
above? 

The part of your retirement allowance on 
account of the salary in excess of $4,200 
would be determined just as at present. You 
would contribute 5 per cent of your salary 
in excess of $4,200 instead of 3 per cent and 
the State would match such excess contri- 
butions. There would be no reduction after 
age 65 in the State Annuity based on salary 
in excess of $4,200 per annum. 


Why is a difference made on account of 
compensation in excess of $4,200? 

This is the maximum salary counted under 
Social Security. You will pay no Social Se- 
curity tax on your compensation in excess 
of this amount. (See Question 50 for de- 
scription of Social Security taxes. ) 


Can you give me some examples showing 
how the retirement allowances compare un- 
der the existing system and the new system? 
Yes, examples are given in the tables in the 
following pages. 

Can you give us some examples of the old 
age insurance benefit? 

Yes, the following table shows what the 


old age benefit is on the basis of average 
monthly earnings ranging from $45 to $350. 
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Old-Age Benefits 








AVERAGE TEACHER'S TEACHER AVERAGE TEACHER'S TEACHER 
MONTHLY MONTHLY AND MONTHLY MONTHLY AND 

EARNINGS® BENEFIT WIFE EARNINGS* BENEFIT WIFE 

$ 45 $ 30.00 $ 45.00 $230 $ 84.50 $126.80 
100 55.00 82.50 240 86.50 129.80 
110 60.50 90.80 250 88.50 132.80 
120 62.50 93.80 260 90.50 135.80 
180 64.50 96.80 270 92.50 138.80 
140 66.50 99.80 280 94.50 141.80 
150 68.50 102.80 290 96.50 144.80 
160 70.50 105.80 300 98.50 147.80 
170 72.50 108.80 310 100.50 150.80 
180 74.50 111.80 320 102.50 153.80 
190 76.50 114.80 330 104.50 156.80 
200 78.50 117.80 340 106.50 159.80 
210 80.50 120.80 350 108.50 162.80 
220 82.50 123.80 





*After drop-out of up to 5 years of lowest (or no) earnings. 
January 1, 1955, until you qualify for the old-age benefit under Social Security are $200 per month. Then your own bene- 
fit is $78.50 per month and if your wife is also age 65 the combined benefit to you and your wife would be $117.80 per 


month. 


Q. 
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Suppose I did not stay in service long 
enough after the establishment of the new 
system to qualify for a Social Security bene- 
fit, would my retirement allowance be re- 
duced at age 65? 

Yes, it is expected that members will qualify 
in teaching service, but if you do not expect 
to stay in service long enough to qualify you 
should remain under the existing system. 
May a member who is now age 65 or over 
and has been teaching continuously since 
January 1, 1955, retire with a Social Security 
allowance immediately after coverage is 
secured? 

Yes. 

Under what conditions may I receive a dis- 
ability retirement allowance under the new 
system? 

Under the same conditions as under the 
existing system, namely, permanent disabil- 
ity after 10 years of service. 

Will the disability allowance differ under 
the new system from that under the existing 
system? 

On disability retirement the State Annuity 
payable before age 65 will be the same as 
under the existing system. In addition you 
will receive the Teacher Annuity provided 
by your own contributions. After age 65 
the State Annuity will be 60 per cent of the 
State Annuity payable before age 65. 
Won't the Social Security benefit of a 
teacher retired on account of disability be 
very small? 
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For example, suppose that your average earnings since 


Q. 


Q. 


The Social Security Act has a special pro- 
vision covering disabled persons. The period 
when a person is unable to work because of 
disability or is able to earn very little is not 
counted in determining the average earnings 
at age 65 under Social Security. If the dis- 
abled teacher worked long enough prior to 
his disability to qualify for a Social Security 
benefit at age 65, he would receive at age 
65 a Social Security benefit based on ‘his 
earnings before disability occurred. 

Under the new system will the teacher’s 
accumulated contributions including those 
transferred from the existing system be re- 
funded upon separation from service before 
retirement? 

Yes. 

Is there any refund of Social Security taxes 
in such case? 

No, your Social Security taxes are not re- 
turnable because your Social Security credits 
are not cancelled when you leave teaching 
service. You can continue to build up your 
credits after you leave Tennessee teaching 
service by obtaining employment where 
you are covered by Social Security. 

Will the present provisions for optional ben- 
efits be maintained under the new act? 
Yes. 

Will the present minimum benefit fund ap- 
ply to members who transfer to the new 
system? 

It will be continued with provision made for 
including the Social Security benefit in de- 
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termining the amount of the supplement. 

41. Q. What benefits are payable under the new 
system in the case of death before retire- 
ment? 

A. Your accumulated contributions are payable 
to your beneficiary or estate. In addition, 
a benefit may be payable to your survivors 
under the Social Security Act. 

42. Q. Do I have to be “fully insured” to have 
benefits payable to my survivors at my 
death? 

A. In some cases you must be “fully insured,” 
while in other cases you must be either 
“currently insured” or both “fully insured” 
and “currently insured”. The following 
schedule shows for each type of old age and 
survivors benefits whether the worker must 
be fully insured, currently insured, or both. 


Retirement Payments 


Monthly payments to— 
You as a retired worker . 
And monthly payments to 
your— 
Wife, 65 or over .................. Fully insured. 
Child under 18 .................... Fully insured. 
Wife, regardless of age, 
if caring for child en- 
titled to benefits .............. Fully insured. 
Dependent husband ...Both fully and currently 
insured. 


If you are— 
Fully insured. 


Survivors Payments 


Monthly payments to your— If at death you were— 
Widow 65 or over .............. Fully insured. 
Widow or dependent 
divorced wife (regard- 
less of age) if caring for 


Child o...............ssseseseeeeeeither fully or currently 
insured. 
Coed ender IB .................... Either fully or currently 
insured. 
Dependent widower 65 
aA EE Si FE A Both fully and currently 
insured. 
Dependent parent 65 
ge” i SU ean, Un Fully insured. 
Lump sum payment to 
your— 


Widow or widower, or to 
the person who paid 
your burial expenses 
(may be made even 
though monthly bene- 
fits are also payable) ....Either fully or currently 
insured. 
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43. Q. What is meant by being “currently in- 
sured”? 
You will be currently insured when you 
become entitled to retirement payments or 
at your death if you have at least six quar- 
ters of coverage within the preceding three 
years. 

44, Q. Please describe briefly the benefits which 
are payable to my family or survivors. 
The amount of your old-age insurance 
benefit determines the amount payable to 
your family or survivors. The total monthly 
payment to your family based on your own 
Social Security account cannot be more than 
80 per cent of your average earnings or 
more than $200. The following shows how 
dependents’ payments are determined. 


The monthly payment to your dependent will be the 
indicated part of your monthly amount: wife, one- 
half; child (when you have retired), one-half; de- 
pendent husband, one-half; widow, three-fourths; 
child (after your death), one-half (an additional one- 
fourth of the amount of your payment is divided 
equally among the children); dependent widower, 
three-fourths; dependent parent, three-fourths. 


45. Q. What are the advantages in the proposed 
plan so far as unmarried teachers are con- 
cerned? 

A. An unmarried teacher will be able to sup- 
plement the retirement allowance after age 
65 so that he will receive a higher income 
than under the existing law. If on death 
he has a dependent parent over age 65, such 
parent will be entitled to a benefit. 

46. Q. How many states now have Social Security 
coverage for their public school teachers? 
According to the records available to the 
Committee, approximately 17 states have 
Social Security coverage; 14 more states 
have enacted legislation to enable the cov- 
erage of teachers by Social Security. 

47. Q. How do the coordinating plans in these 
states compare with the proposed new plan 
for teachers in Tennessee? 

A. As far as information is available to the 
Committee, the plan proposed compares 
very well with the plans in other states. In 
some states the Social Security benefit is to 
be deducted wholly from the system bene- 
fit, so that the member receives very little 
increase, if any, in total retirement income 
on account of coverage. In several states 
only the Social Security benefit is payable 
and the teacher must depend upon a local 
fund for any supplemental benefit. The 
new Tennessee system will give present 
members approximately the present benefits 
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upon retirement before age 65, and this is 
a comparatively liberal provision. 


Contributions 


I am now paying 5 per cent of my salary to 
the Retirement System. What will I pay 
under the new system? 

At the outset you will still pay 5 per cent of 
salary, but 2 per cent of your salary not 
exceeding $4,200 will be paid to the Social 
Security Board as your tax under the Social 
Security Act. 

What happens when the Social Security tax 
increases? 

You will have to pay the increased tax. 
What increase in tax does the law provide? 
The schedule of taxes now included in the 
Social Security law is as follows: 1954-59, 2 
per cent; 1960-64, 2% per cent; 1965-69, 3 
per cent; 1970-74, 3% per cent; 1975 and 
after, 4 per cent. 

Does this mean that in 1960 I will have to 
pay an additional % per cent of my salary up 
to $4,200 on account of Social Security? 
Yes, your contributions will increase each 
time the Social Security taxes increase as 
shown above. Beginning in 1975 you will 
pay a tax of 4 per cent of your salary up to 
$4,200 per annum. Therefore, you will then 
need to pay in total 7 per cent on your salary 
not exceeding $4,200. 

If I am earning over $4,200, what will I pay 
in the future? 

There will be no change in your existing 
contribution on the part of your salary in 
excess of $4,200. It will be 5 per cent re- 
gardless of the Social Security tax. 

The proposed new system will have a fixed 
payment of 3 per cent of salary to the new 
retirement system and the teacher will also 
pay the graduated rate of Social Security 
which is now scheduled to go to 4 per cent, 
or an eventual total of 7 per cent as the mem- 
ber’s part on salary to $4,200. Will this 7 
per cent provide more benefits to new teach- 
ers than if the 7 per cent were paid into the 
old system with liberalizing changes in the 
old law? 

The benefits under the Social Security Act 
favor the low salaried employees with 
short periods of service. The Act also pro- 
vides survivorship benefits to employees 
with dependents. The existing retirement 
system provides benefits which increase with 
the period of service and are uniform in 
relation to all salary brackets. If a 7 per 
cent contribution were made, higher bene- 
fits would result for the higher salaried 
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teachers and those with long periods of 
service than provided under the proposed 
plan combined with Social Security. 


-Q. From what date will coverage begin if Ten- 


nessee Teachers are brought under Social 
Security? 

A. Coverage under the Social Security Act will 
be dated back to January 1, 1955. 

Q. If coverage begins January 1, 1955, will I 

need to pay retroactive taxes? 
The retroactive taxes will be deducted from 
the contributions transferred from your ac- 
count in the present system to your account 
in the new system. Members who were 
not members of the existing system will be 
required to make additional contributions to 
cover the retroactive taxes. 

Q. What are the advantages to teachers in 
dating Social Security coverage back to 
1955? 

A. In order to qualify for a Social Security 
benefit you will need a certain number of 
quarters of coverage. By dating back your 
coverage until January 1, 1955, you will 
accumulate quarters of coverage since that 
date. This will be particularly advantageous 
to members who are near age 65 or have 
attained age 65. 


Status Of Members Of Local Funds 

Q. I am a member of a local fund. Will the 
establishment of the new retirement system 
affect me in any way? 

A. No; your membership in the local fund will 
not be affected by the new system and you 
will continue to be covered by the existing 
retirement law as it relates to members of 
local funds. 


Q. If I am a member of a local fund and my 
employer had adopted Social Security lo- 
cally before the new system was adopted, 
would my status be the same as described 
under the preceding question? 


A. Yes, whether your employer had adopted 


Social Security or not, as long as you con- 
tinue as a member of the local fund you 
would be covered under the provisions of 
the existing retirement law as it relates to 
local fund members. 

Q. Will new teachers of an employer who has 
a local fund but who had closed such fund 
to new members become members of the 
new system? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Suppose I continue as a member of the ex- 
isting system and enter the service of an 
employer with a local fund and I am re- 
quired to become a member of the local 
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fund. What will be my status? 

You will be covered by the provisions of 
the existing retirement law relating to mem- 
bers of local funds. The new retirement law 
will not affect you. 

But if I had entered the membership of the 
new system before I became a member of 
the local fund, what would be my status? 
As a member of a local fund you would be 
covered under the provisions of the existing 
law relating to members of the local fund 
so that when you retired you would receive 
your allowance under the local system and 
any excess of the State Annuity over the lat- 
ter allowance. 

How can the membership of a local system 
which has not adopted Social Security lo- 
cally obtain Social Security coverage? 

A referendum of the membership of the 
local system would need to be held under 
the supervision of the State. Not less than 
90 days’ notice of the referendum must be 
given to all members. If a majority of the 
members of the local system were in favor 
of participation and the employer approved, 
then an agreement would be made by the 
State with the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to include under Social 
Security the membership of the local system. 
Agreements made prior to December 31, 
1957, may be made retroactive to January 
1, 1955. 

The locai employer could secure coverage 

for its new teachers by closing the local fund 
to new members. Its new teachers would 
then be included under the provisions of 
the new State system. 
Why can’t the present members of a local 
system be included under the new system? 
Since there is a variation in the benefits of 
the existing local systems, it is not possible 
to develop one formula for integrating local 
benefits with Social Security. Therefore the 
Committee feels that this integration should 
be done on a local basis, with the present 
State benefits payable to such local mem- 
bers continuing without change. 

The Retirement Study Committee wel- 
comes questions and suggestions regarding 
the new plan. It has given a great deal of 
time and study to ways and means of bring- 
ing teachers under Social Security without 
putting too great a financial burden on the 
State and teachers. It sincerely hopes that 
the plan proposed will meet with your ap- 
proval. 

This system is proposed with the under- 
standing that if the referendum on the pro- 





posed agreement with the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare fails, or if 
the proposal is not approved by the De- 
partment, members of the new system who 
had transferred from the existing system 
would be restored to their status quo. 


Tables Comparing Benefits Under The 
Existing And Proposed System 


Instructions For Using Tables 


The following tables have been prepared to illus- 
trate the benefits payable under the existing system 
and the proposed system. They are based on aver- 
ages and will not fit any individual case. However, 
they may be helpful in giving a general idea to 
present teachers of the relative benefits under the 
two plans. To illustrate what a member at your age 
with average salary history might receive, proceed 
as follows: 

(1) If you are interested in the allowance 
payable upon retirement at age 60, turn to Table 
1 if you are a woman, and to Table 3 if you are 
a man. 

(2) If you are interested in the allowance 
payable upon retirement at age 65, turn to Table 
2 if you are a woman, and to Table 4 if you are 
a man. 

(3) The tables give examples where the av- 
erage of the annual salaries received throughout 
service will be $1,900, $2,600 and $3,300. Decide 
which of these three averages will come closest 
to your average rate. Look in the section of the 
table giving examples based on this average 
salary. 

(4) Find the age that is nearest to yours on 
January 1, 1955, and the figures opposite such 
age will illustrate the relative benefits. The ex- 
amples assume that you began teaching at age 
25. If, however, you began teaching before age 
25, your benefits would be greater than those 
shown and if you began teaching after age 25 
your benefits would be less than those shown. 

(5) As an example, let us assume you are a 
woman teacher now age 45 with 20 years of 
service. Suppose the average of your annual 
salaries throughout your past and future service 
may be expected to be roughly $2,500. Your case 
comes nearest to the example illustrated for an 
average salary of $2,600. According to Table I 
a woman teacher now age 45 with 20 years of 
service at retirement age 60 may expect a total 
allowance of $1,196 per annum until she reaches 
age 65. Then she will be entitled to an annual 
allowance of $792 from the retirement system 
and an annual Social Security benefit of $920, 
making her total annual income after age 65 
$1,712. Table 2 gives the corresponding benefits 
if she remained in service until age 65. 
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Table | 


Comparison of Benefits for a Female Teacher Retired at Age 60 
PROPOSED SYSTEM 








Benefit Payable After Age 65 Benefit 
Benefit Benefit Social Total Payable to 
Age On _ Service to Under Benefit Payable Security Income Dependent 
January 1, January 1, Existing Payable From Benefit After Husband 
1955 1955 System to Age 65 System to Member Age 65 If Age 65 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $1,900 
25 0* $ 870 $ 522 $ 522 $ 800 $1,322 $400 
35 10 870 870 580 810 1,390 405 
45 20 870 870 575 790 1,365 395 
55 30 870 870 566 640 1,206 320 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $2,600 
25 0* $1,196 $ 718 $ 718 $ 920 $1,638 $460 
35 10 1,196 1,196 797 940 1,737 470 
45 20 1,196 1,196 792 920 1,712 ‘460 
55 30 1,196 1,196 779 780 1,559 390 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $3,300 
25 0* $1,524 $ 914 $ 914 $1,050 $1,964 $525 
35 10 1,524 1,524 1,015 1,070 2,085 535 
45 20 1,524 1,524 1,007 1,040 2,047 520 
55 30 1,524 1,524 991 870 1,861 435 


*This teacher is a new entrant member. 








Table 2 
Comparison of Benefits for a Female Teacher Retired at Age 65 
PROPOSED SYSTEM 
Benefit Payable After Age 65 Benefit 
Benefit Benefit Social Total Payable to 
Age On __ Service to Under Benefit Payable Security Income Dependent 
January 1, January 1, Existing Payable From Benefit After Husband 
1955 1955 System to Age 65 System to Member Age 65 If Age 65 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $1,900 
25 0* $1,022 $ 732 $ 840 $1,572 $420 
35 10 1,022 686 870 1,556 435 
45 20 974 651 890 1,541 445 
55 30 931 614 910 1,524 455 
60 35 912 599 920 1,519 460 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $2,600 
25 0* $1,404 $1,006 $ 980 $1,986 $490 
35 10 1,404 944 1,020 1,964 510. 
45 20 1,338 895 1,050 1,945 525 
55 30 1,280 844 1,080 1,924 540 
60 35 1,254 823 1,100 1,923 550 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $3,300 
25 0* $1,788 $1,280 $1,120 $2,400 $560 
35 10 1,788 1,202 1,170 2,372 585 
45 20 1,704 1,139 1,210 2,349 605 
55 30 1,630 1,075 1,250 2,325 625 
60 35 1,596 1,048 1,280 2,328 640 


*This teacher is a new entrant member. 
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Table 3 


Comparison of Benefits for a Male Teacher Retired at Age 60 
PROPOSED SYSTEM 
Benefit Payable After Age 65 








Benefit Benefit Social Total Benefit 
Age On Service to Under Benefit Payable Security Income Payable to 
January 1, January 1, Existing Payable From Benefit After Wife 
1955 1955 System to Age 65 System to Member Age 65 If Age 65 


If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $1,900 


25 0* $ 958 $ 574 $ 574 $ 800 $1,374 $400 
35 10 958 958 635 810 1,445 405 
45 20 958 958 633 790 1,423 395 
55 30 958 958 625 640 1,265 320 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $2,600 
25 0* $1,316 $ 790 $ 790 $ 920 $1,710 $460 
35 10 1,316 1,316 873 940 1,813 470 
45 © 20 1,316 1,316 871 920 1,791 460 
55 30 1,316 1,316 859 780 1,639 390 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $3,300 
25 0* $1,676 $1,006 $1,006 $1,050 $2,056 $525 
35 10 1,676 1,676 1,112 1,070 2,182 535 
45 20 1,676 1,676 1,108 1,040 2,148 520 
55 30 1,676 1,676 1,094 870 1,964 435 


*This teacher is a new entrant member. 


Table 4 


Comparison of Benefits for a Male Teacher Retired at Age 65 
PROPOSED SYSTEM 
Benefit Payable After Age 65 








Benefit Benefit Social Total Benefit 
Age On _ Service to Under Benefit Payable Security Income Payable to 
January 1, January 1, Existing Payable From Benefit After Wife 
1955 1955 System to Age 65 System to Member Age 65 If Age 65 


If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will be $1,900 


25 0* $1,143 $ 830 $ 840 $1,670 $420 
35 10 1,143 765 870 1,635 435 
45 20 1,088 729 890 1,619 445 
55 30 1,036 688 910 1,598 455 
60 35 1,012 668 920 1,588 460 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $2,600 
25 0* $1,572 $1,140 $ 980 $2,120 $490 
35 10 1,572 1,053 1,020 2,073 510 
45 20 1,497 1,003 1,050 2,053 525 
55 30 1,424 946 1,080 2,026 540 
60 35 1,392 918 1,100 2,018 550 
If the Average of the Annual Salaries Received 
Throughout Service Will Be $3,300 
25 0° $2,001 $1,452 $1,120 $2,572 $560 
35 10 2,001 1,340 1,170 2,510 585 
45 20 1,905 1,276 1,210 2,486 605 
55 30 1,813 1,204 1,250 2,454 625 
60 35 1,772 1,169 1,280 2,449 640 


*This teacher is a new entrant member. 
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SURVIVOR BENEFITS ADDED TO - 
THE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The TEA Representative Assembly of 1956 re- 
quested that a study be made to determine the cost 
of adding survivor benefits to the present Tennessee 
Teachers’ Retirement System. The following report 
was made at the request of TEA by the actuary for 
the Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System, George 
B. Buck. 


Cost of Including in the Tennessee 

Teachers’ Retirement System Survivor- 

ship Benefits Upon Death in Active 

Service Approximately Equivalent to 

Those Now Provided Under Title Il 
of the Social Security Act 


In accordance with the request of the Tennessee 
Education Association, this memorandum has been 
prepared regarding the cost of including in the teach- 
ers’ retirement law provisions for the payment of 
benefits to the survivors of members dying prior to 
retirement. 


Summary of Proposed Benefits 


The proposal is that on the death of a member be- 
fore retirement after three or more years of Tennessee 
service and within 21 months of active teaching serv- 
ice a benefit would be payable to his survivors, as 
follows: 


(a) If a member leaves widow and 
children, a pension until youngest 
child is 18 years of age of................ $100 a month 


(b) If member leaves no widow but one 
child only, a pension until child is 
18 years of age Of.....:............0c008 $ 50 a month 


(c) If member leaves no widow but two 
or more children, a pension until 
youngest child is 18 years of 
OE IE os scchsnnssige Rhea ea Daphne $100 a month 


(d) If member leaves wife or dependent 

husband, a pension is payable after 

such dependent reaches age 65 of 
<ccabiccitns SLL. eRe $ 50 a month 


(e) If member leaves no wife or depend- 
ent husband but leaves dependent 
parent, each dependent parent 65 
years of age or over receives a 
poms Eni. Sos oss stsphagaee $ 50 a month 


For example, if an employee dies at age 40 leaving 
several children under age 18, the youngest of whom 
is five years old, $100 a month is payable to the widow 
for 13 years, If there is no widow surviving, but one 
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child, this child receives $50 a month until age 18; if 
two or more children, $100 a month until the youngest 
child reaches age 18; if there is a widow or dependent 
widower who survives the member, but no children, 
then when the widow or dependent widower reaches 
age 65, $50 a month is payable. If there is no widow 
or widower, but a dependent parent who is 65 years 
of age or who thereafter attains 65 years of age, $50 
a month is payable to each such dependent parent. 

These survivor benefits would be payable in lieu 
of the return of the members’ accumulated contribu- 
tions. The beneficiary would have the privilege of 
electing to receive either the accumulated contribu- 
tions or the survivor's pension. 


Cost of Benefits — 


An estimate of the cost of the proposed benefits has 
been prepared which shows that they may be sup- 
ported by a contribution equivalent to .48 per cent 
of payroll. On the basis of the payroll as of June 30, 
1955, of approximately $93,500,000, the inclusion of 
this benefit in the Retirement System would require an 
additional contribution by the State of $448,800 per 


annum. 


Basis for Calculations 


The contribution to support the benefits has been 
determined on a reserve basis using the data collected 
for the valuation as of June 30, 1955. It has been as- 
sumed that the cost would be included in the normal 
contribution of the State and that there would be no 
addition to the accrued liability on account of its in- 
clusion. A 3 per cent interest rate was used and the 
tables adopted by the board, with an adjustment for 
the fact that the actual death rate is running at a lower 
rate than expected. The marital and family statistics 
based on other similar groups were used. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Georce B. Buck, Actuary 


It should be kept in mind that the benefits of this 
proposal would be available to survivors under the 
following conditions: 


(1) That the deceased had been currently employed 
by a Tennessee school system just prior to his 
illness and death. 


(2) That the deceased had coverage by the Ten- 
nessee Teachers’ Retirement System. 


The State now appropriates 4.38 per cent of the 
teacher payroll to match the 5 per cent contributions 
of teachers to the retirement system. This proposed 
plan would cost .48 per cent of the payroll for a total 
state contribution of 4.86 per cent of the teacher pay- 
roll. ; 
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SOCIAL SECURITY ADDED TO 
TEACHER RETIREMENT 


The TEA Representative Assembly of 1955 in- 
structed the TEA staff to prepare legislation which 
would make it possible for local school systems to give 
teachers Social Security coverage. This legislation 
was prepared and a sponsor introduced the measure. 
but the administration opposed it on the grounds that 
a study was being undertaken to present a plan which 
would give all teachers an opportunity for Social Se- 
curity coverage. The administration agreed to support 
the TEA proposal in 1957 if the plan to be presented 
by them is not acceptable to the teachers. 


The Representative Assembly of 1956 instructed the 
TEA staff to make a study of the cost to each system 
if Social Security benefits were given in addition to 
teacher retirement. This study is made in compliance 
with the request. 


The data presented below show the estimated cost 
to each county school system for giving Social Security 
benefits to teachers. The cost to each county was 
determined by estimating the payroll for the county 
for the current school year. In the larger counties the 
total payroll was reduced to allow for the salaries 
which are above $4,200 annually. 


The estimated tax rate required to produce the 
revenue is based upon the assessed value of property 
for 1954-55. If there is an independent city or special 
school district in the country, an additional amount 
will be required in order that the independent school 
system may share the funds on the basis of its average 
daily attendance. If a city system has an average 
daily attendance one-third that of the county, the city 
will receive one-third of the amount of revenue pro- 
duced. The county superintendent can estimate the 
additional amount that any county would be required 
to raise in order that funds can be shared with the 
independent school system. 


The Social Security rate is scheduled to increase for 
both the employee and the employer as follows: (a) 
2% per cent in 1960; (b) 3 per cent in 1965; (c) 3% 
per cent in 1970; and (d) 4 per cent in 1975. This 
means that if the total county payroll should remain 
the same as it is now, the amount that the county must 
raise in 1975 to match the Social Security contributions 
will be double the amount now required. 


George B. Buck, actuary for the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System, stated that the teacher payroll was 
approximately $93,500,000 as of June 30, 1955. The 
cost to the employer to make the two per cent con- 
tribution on this entire amount would be $1,860,000 
annually, and if the number of teachers employed 
and the salary schedule remain unchanged, the cost to 
the employer will have increased to $4,000,000 or 
more by 1975. 





An Estimate of the Amount Required by 

Each County to Match Two Per Cent for 

Social Security Benefits and the Tax Rate 
Increase Required 


Estimated Amount Estimated Increase 


County Required in Tax Rate 
Anderson ..... $14,994 $0.12 
Bedford ........... 7,755 .06 
Benton .......... 4,806 AZ 
Bledsoe ............. 3,871 15 
Blount ........ 20,690 05 
Bradley ......... 8,971 .06 
Campbell ......... 16,389 19 
Cannon ........... 4,031 14 
eae ee 3,532 .03 
oe ee . 16,991 16 
Cheatham .... 3,769 .06 
Chester ....... 4,737 .10 
Claiborne ....... 10,509 18 
Cie isk ack 3 3,504 24 
Cocke .........:.... ' 8,198 .09 
Coffee ........... 4,974 .04 
Crockett ....... 2,974 04 
Cumberland ... 8,793 19 
Davidson ... 82,408 02 
Decatur ..... “5 4,254 12 
DeKalb ......... 4,688 18 
Dickson .. 7,758 09 
aaeer.....:;... 4,648 03 
Fayette ....... 10,268 09 
Fentress ...... 5,598 15 
Franklin . 10,709 09 
Gibson ..... 20,742 09 
| NS 11,100 07 
Grainger ... 4,656 18 
Greene .......... 12,705 06 
Grundy .............. ae 4,640 17 
Hamblen .............. wees 02 
Hamilton ................ 54,000 02 
Hancock ................. . $,598 20 
Hardemaa .......... . 9,678 .06 
Hardin ................ 7,441 16 
Hawkins .............. bist 11,167 Al 
Haywood ................. 10,458 10 
Henderson ....... 6,462 .09 
Henry ............ 7,057 .06 
Hickman ........... 5,263 .07 
Houston ........... 2,351 09 
Humphreys ....... 4,528 07 
5.501. 4,829 17 
Jefferson .............. . 8,254 .08 
Johnson ............ 4,942 27 
ESSE ne 58, 799 .08 
Be ik Pion 4,446 .06 
Lauderdale .................... 12,014 ll 
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Estimated Amount Estimated Increase An Estimate of the Amount Required by 





aii 5 ae icra Each City to Match Two Per Cent for Social 
A a 14,100 ” Security Benefits and the Tax Rate Increase 
Lewis scale Sg cca: 10 . Required 

Lincoln ities ODOT ~ Estimated Amount Estimated Increase 
Loudon ie 07 City Required in Tax Rate 
McMinn 9,530 08 Clinton ......... 4 275 $0.09 
McNairy - 10,237 10 Shelbyville «...... 2,921 06 
Macon 4,734 09 Alcoa 4,038 02 
Madison iii ARS 03 Maryville .............. 4,665 08 
Marion .-<-secoyiaeeqseihes 9,318 10 Cleveland ...................... 6,156 08 
Marshall ....\).0.:::cacneneons 7,407 07 Hollow Rock-Bruceton.. 1,320 22 
Maury ......:..:. a0 19,714 07 McKenzie ................ 2,001 .09 
MEIGS 0... eceeseeeeeesennes 2,480 24 Atwood ....... 684 not available 
Monroe 9,758 10 Huntingdon ... 1,939 19 
Montgomery 8,402 04 Trezevant 1,575 48 
MOO inc iiitesnnnene ch 1,792 Al Elizabethton 5,214 04 
WRPGIR is isc 8,053 10 Newport ...... 1,285 

TID is icin canine 9,555 05 Manchester ........... 1,407 ; 
Overton 6,904 20 Tullahoma ......... 5,563 10 
Perry 2,800 04 RNa io idaasee 1,407 16 
ee ere 2,318 18 Wi 1,321 20 

Polk 7,391 07 Crockett Mills .. 850 not available 
Putnam 12,416 13 Friendship ......... 927 not available 
Rhea 6,160 07 Maury City ........ 988 not available 
Roane 11,052 07 Nashville ................ 90,888 03 
Robertson 12,032 06 Dyersburg ........ ; 5,456 07 
Rutherford 14,568 .06 Newbern ............. 1,383 17 
BOGE Nd iis oe ees 7,105 10 Trimble ........... 1,092 49 
Sequatchie ....................., 2,366 16 Greeneville ...... 5,487 .07 
Sevier 9,800 21 Morristown .... 7,806 OT 
IS 48,117 .006 Chattanooga ................. 66,306 03% 
BNE sks Sespotcks  ociemepoeas 5,077 .07 Rogersville .............0::00 1,667 18 
Cee iss ia 4,210 19 Brownsville .............0.0...- 1,286 .05 
ese oo ee 34,096 .03 2 ee 956 .06 
REE Sy 14,116 .06 gOS Sener Mepeaearcnay 8,224 07 
Frey Sem ohn 11,477 09 EE Fee 67,480 .03 
Te ne, 2,419 .06 Fayetteville ...... 1,604 04 
alee aes 7,484 12 Lenoir City . 3,295 14 
Union 3,386 .20 Athens 3,980 12 

Van Buren | ook 2,089 .26 Etowah .. 1,210 10 
Wares es eke 7,355 12 Jackson ........... 14,024 .06 
Washington .................... 15,422 .06 Richard City ...... i 546 not available 
WRG inition 5,974 25 Sweetwater . 1,475 09 
Weakley .....0.......:c-c000 9,667 07 Clarksville .............. 11,044 09 
WE gee 5,294 12 Union City .. 3,590 04 
Williamson .................... 8,385 04 TRIES sects rciisesntaseynnttis 942 .08 
Wile i itinizeai ts 7,274 03 (Continued on page 33) 
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A general view of the equipment for dumping wood in the storage pond and recovering stored wood for use. 


Lo P aper Corporation 
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In foreground is one of the two revolving stacking conveyors. In the upper left is shown one of the pivoted 
gantry cranes from which the grapples are suspended. The cover shows the huge storage pond—large enough 
to float a 10,000-ton ship—devised by Bowaters to keep indefinitely submerged, in peak condition, wood 
which would deteriorate if stored above ground. 


OWATERS SOUTHERN PAPER Cor- 
PORATION’S giant multimillion 
dollar pulp and newsprint mills, lo- 
cated on the Hiwassee River at Cal- 
houn in East Tennessee, are the 
perfect example of industry utilizing 
the natural and other resources of the 
new South. 

When the directors of the Bowater 
Paper Company Limited of London, 
England, decided in the early post- 
war period to build another news- 
print mill, they knew only that the 
mill should be located somewhere on 
the North American continent. To 


solve the formidable problem of pin- 
pointing a suitable site somewhere in 
the vastness of North America, Bo- 
water organized a search team com- 
posed of trusted employees. These 
men, all eminently familiar with the 
logistics of modern paper mill opera- 
tions, began the search for a building 
site in late 1947. 

There is an old saying in the paper 
industry that- “all it takes to make 
paper is wood, water, and brains.” 
Sprinkled in among these seemingly 
simple ingredients are such things as 
transportation, fuel supply, markets, 





power, manpower. Enough pulp- 
wood and forest land had to be avail- 
able in the vicinity of the mill opera- 
tion to supply an anticipated demand 
of more than 330,000 cords a year 
forever. A constant supply of good, 
clear water, unaffected by seasonal 
change, had to be present to satisfy 
a demand of more than 25,000,000 
gallons every 24 hours. Intelligent 
men and women, more than 1,000 of 
them, would be required to operate 
the mill, and more than one-half of 
this number would have to come 
from the local area. Road, water, 
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and rail transportation facilities wére 
essential. Cheap power and fuel 
were needed, and so on. These fac- 
tors and combinations of factors, all 
vital considerations in selecting a 
desirable place to build a inill, meant 
that the search team was indeed 
faced with a difficult task. 

After a period of years, during 
which time North America was 
searched by land, sea, and air, from 
British Columbia to Alabama, the 
team decided that Bowaters’ new 
mill should be located in the South. 

There are many valid reasons why 
this was an excellent choice. A new 
newsprint mill required markets. 
Markets for newsprint meant news- 
papers, and how good the market 
was depended on the number of 
newspapers operating and the quan- 
tity of newsprint they consumed. 
And to carry this sequence one step 
further, newspapers in operation and 
newsprint consumed depended on 
circulation or newspaper readers. 

In the South, a remarkable eco- 
nomic renaissance, caused by a shift 
in population from the traditional 
rural agricultural way of life to an 
urban industrial society, was in prog- 


ress. In Tennessee alone, the num- 


ber of factories increased from 2,225 
to 4,700 in twelve years. Twenty- 
five years ago, Tennessee was pre- 
dominantly agricultural, but today 
the total income from manufacturing 
is more than twice that of agricul- 
ture. This trend in economic im- 
provement meant an increase in 
newspaper readers (more than l,- 
500,000 in a recent five year period ) 
and an increase in readers meant an 
expanding market for newsprint. 

The South is also rich in the 
natural resources of wood, water, 
and fuel, and has cheap electrical 
power and good transportation facili- 
ties. 

The most important of all the 
natural advantages is the southern 
pine. This tree is ready for pulping 
in 20 to 25 years compared to the 
75 to 80 years required for the north- 
ern spruce. 

After the search had been nar- 
rowed to the southeastern United 
States, the Bowaters experts began 
a patient survey to determine the 
best possible building site. This 
study was conducted in 14 different 
states and resulted eventually in the 
selection of the site at Calhoun. 

Bowaters’ attention was attracted 


Where the Hiwassee is crossed by the Knoxville-Chattanooga highway, adjacent to a vast forest area, where 





to the Tennessee Valley for several 
reasons. In this area and adjacent 
to it was found a vast forest area 
large enough, in fact, for the growth 
of the anticipated ba args of 
more than 325,000 cords of pine a 
year. Considerable evidence of past 
interest in good forestry practices 
was also found, indicating that the 
tree crop could be grown and pro- 
tected. 

The actual location of the mills 
was decided in the end by the 
unrivaled attractions of Calhoun. The 
1,800 acre site is located at a point 
where the Hiwassee, here a navi- 
gable river, is crossed by the Knox- 
ville-Chattanooga highway. Through 
the Tennessee River system, barges 
have access to the Mississippi, Ohio, 
and Missouri river systems, and to 
many cities, from Chicago to New 
Orleans. Close to the millsite also 
runs the main Southern Railway line 
between Knoxville and Chattanooga. 
Nearby are three hydro-electric 
plants of the TVA, from which Bo- 
waters was able to purchase blocks 
of power on long term contracts. A 
main line of the East Tennessee 
Natural Gas Company crosses the 
site, and a coal field, 5,000 square 
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road, water, and rail transportation facilities are available and where there is an abundance of cheap power 
and fuel, Bowaters built a paper mill (above.) 
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Bowaters expansion program involves tremendous expenditures. 
the building which will house a new newsprint machine. And this is just a beginning! 


miles in area, is close at hand, thus 
providing an adequate supply and 
reserve of fuel. The presence of 
Athens, Cleveland, Benton, Etowah, 
and Sweetwater nearby, with a joint 
population of about 40,000, solved 
the labor problem. When the mill- 
site was purchased in December 
1951, the work of the search team 
was ended. 

Bowaters Southern Paper Corpora- 
tion’s newsprint and pulp mills were 
completed in 1954, the largest news- 
print mill to be built in the United 
States in more than a quarter of a 
century. Costing more than $60,- 
000,000, the new mills represent the 
largest investment by British industry 
in this country since the end of 
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Above: One of the great paper-making machines. Left: A gleaming machine wraps and affixes the famous Bo- 
water trade mark as the rolls pass to the weighing scales. 


World War II. Moreover, Bowaters 
is the first paper manufacturer to 
build a newsprint mill in the South 
financed entirely from its own re- 
sources. 

Originally designed to produce 
130,000 tons of newsprint and 55,000 
tons of sulphate pulp a year, the 
mills, in less than four months of 
full operation, exceeded these figures 
and are now producing annually 
160,000 tons of newsprint and 65,000 
tons of pulp. The significance of the 
mills to the United States as an ad- 
ditional source of newsprint, more 
than 80 per cent of which has to be 
imported, is reflected in the fact that 
the entire output for the next fifteen 

(Continued on page 36) 


This view shows the steel construction of 
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REE FARMING has made rapid 
f geortc in Tennessee, thanks 
largely to the success of educational 
contributions to the cause of prac- 
tical forest conservation. 

Almost one-half of the total area 
of Tennessee is forest land. The 
economic future of our state, there- 
fore, is tied closely to the wise use 
and protection of our tree crops. 

Public understanding is vital if 
we are to solve our forestry prob- 
lems completely. In this field, teach- 
ers have an opportunity to work 
shoulder to shoulder with foresters 
employed by industry and our state 
and federal agencies. 

Free booklets and wall displays 
are available to Tennessee teachers 
for classroom use. These materials 
are offered by the Tennessee Com- 
mittee of American Forest Products 
Industries, an organization of forest- 
land owners and producers and dis- 
tributors of forest products. This 
organization is concerned not with 
selling products but rather with the 
perpetuation of forest production 
through wise woodland management 
and protection practices. 

These interesting and factual aids 
may be ordered from American For- 
est Products Industries, Inc., 1816 N 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D, C. 
The materials include: 

Teacher's Manual: Two-color, 16- 
page, 6” x 9”, illustrated. One copy 
available to a teacher. This manual 
outlines effective ways of using for- 
estry aids in the classroom. It pro- 
vides suggested outlines for study 
and class discussion and lists care- 
fully planned learning experiences 
for integrating forestry into various 
courses. The manual has been pre- 
pared by teachers for teachers. 

The Nation's Wood Supply: Four- 
color, 24-page, 8%” x 11” booklet. 
Complete with charts, graphs, and 
pictures. One copy per teacher. This 
booklet answers most of the ques- 
tions teachers ask about the nation’s 
wood supply. How much timber do 
we have? Are we growing new trees 
as fast as we use them? How much 
timber is destroyed by fire each year? 
by insects and tree diseases? Forestry 
terms are defined and the many for- 
est replenishing factors at work to- 
day are described. 

Its A Tree Country: Two-color, 
6” x 9”, 40-page booklet, profusely 
illustrated with photographs and 
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Photograph through the courtesy of Forest Products Industries, Inc. 


Paper is made from wood. 


This school child learns about the wise 


use of natural products, using visual aids supplied by the forest industries 


of the United States. 


Classroom Conservation 


Prepared for The Tennessee Teacher 


by Bowaters Southern Paper Corporation 


drawings. Available in classroom 
quantities for grades 7 to 12. It’s a 
Tree Country is a basic text in forest 
appreciation. It deals with the his- 
tory, nature, extent, and ownership 
of forest land in the United States. 
With pictures and words, it describes 
the role of forests in building the na- 
tion and their present place in the 
conservation of the country’s water, 
soil, and wildlife resources. The 
booklet also describes and explains 
how wise woodland management— 
tree farming—helps the forests re- 
place themselves. The booklet is de- 
signed for classroom use by students. 

Products of American Forests: 
Size 25” x 30”, in three colors. For 
school libraries, shops, and similar 
locations. This chart shows graphi- 





cally how man uses wood today. It 
classifies the ways in which wood is 
consumed and lists many of the ap- 
proximately 6,000 forest products. 
Chart is especially useful in wood- 
working shops. 

Fire Poster: Size 15%” x 25%”. Full 
color. Specially designed for-school 
bulletin boards or classroom use. 
Poster features “Are You Guilty?” 
theme stressing fact that 90% of all 
forest fires are caused by careless or 
thoughtless people. 

Where We Grow Our Trees: Size 
25” x 36”, in four colors. For school 
libraries and display boards. 

The Forest Adventures of Mark 
Edwards: A conservation reader; 32- 
page, 6” x 9” illustrated booklet in 
three colors. Available in classroom 
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Photograph through the courtesy of Forest Products Industries, Inc. 


Boys learn to use an increment borer at a summer forestry training camp. 





quantities, grades 4 to 6. A boy and 
his television news commentator 
father make a flying trip around the 
United States to film a conservation 
story. In a series of dramatic inci- 
dents Mark learns about forests— 
where they grow, what they produce, 
how they are managed, and how 
tree farmers protect their woods from 
enemies like fire, insects, and 
diseases. 

The Story of Pulp and Paper: Six- 
teen-page 4” x 9” booklet, well-il- 
lustrated. Available in classroom 
quantities, grades 8 to 12. This book- 
let tells the story of man’s long 
struggle to find a plentiful source of 
paper and of his eventual success in 
making it from wood. With words 
and pictures, this book gives step- 
by-step account of paper-making 
process from tree to finished product. 
Special attention is given to the part 
played by science and research in 
developing new wood pulp products. 

The Story of Lumber and Allied 
Products: Sixteen-page 4” x 9” book- 
let, well-illustrated. Available in 
classroom quantities, grades 8 to 12. 
This booklet traces the history of 
America’s lumber and wood-using 
industries from colonial days to 
the present. With photographs and 
charts it tells the story of how trees 
are harvested, transported to mills 
and made into finished lumber, 
veneer, plywood, and other useful 
products. Special attention is given 
to many recent developments in find- 
ing new uses for wood leftovers. 





OR SEVERAL YEARS the people of 

Fayetteville, Tennessee, have 
carried on an enviable summer 
recreation program for the youth of 
their town and the surrounding area. 
Ralph Askins, the city school super- 
intendent, is in charge, but over the 
years interest in this type of summer 
program has expanded, so that now 
it is supported by the city board of 
education, city and county officials, 
and various civic organizations as 
well. 

When Mr. Askins talks about the 
school program and the summer 
recreation program, he always con- 
jures up a very special twinkle in his 
eyes. The Fayetteville school and 
summer recreation program reflects 
his ardent devotion to his work. 
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Summer Recreation 


Fayetteville keeps its boys and girls busy and 
interested in an enviable summer recreation 


program. 


The summer program is varied. It 
is centered on the campus of the 
Robert E. Lee City School, where 
the city has constructed a fine swim- 
ming pool. Swimming takes its 
rightful place with the youngsters, 


MRS. REBA BROYLES BACON 


Consultant, In-Service Education 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 


and baseball and volleyball take their 
share of the time. Last summer there 
were four teams in a Little Baseball 
League, each sponsored by a civic 
organization and each with its own 
particular coach. The teams were 
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known as the Rotary Yankees, Jaycee 
Braves, Elk Indians, and the Lion 
Cubs. 

J. D. Tucker of Mulberry was 
named commissioner of the Little 
League. He was assisted by Happy 
Parsons, deputy commissioner, and 
Paul Richardson, secretary. Each of 
the sponsoring organizations had 
three members on a board of direc- 
tors. Four official umpires and an 
official scorer and an assistant scorer 
were designated. The Little Lea- 
guers played two games on Monday 
and Friday nights of each week. 

Charles Kerr, of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, offered a trophy 
known as the Bob Kerr Trophy to the 
boy who improved most in baseball 
during the summer. David Putnam, 
a Rotary Yankee from the Eighth 
District School of Lincoln County, 
won this honor, but the Elks won 
the championship. 

Paul Richardson, president of the 
Fayetteville Rotary Club, in speak- 
ing of the worth of such a project, 
had this to say regarding the Rotary 
sponsorship: “This was one of the 
best projects that the Fayetteville 
Rotary Club has ever been con- 
nected with as a sponsoring group. 
Working with approximately 120 
boys from the ages of eight to twelve 
is very definitely a step in the right 
direction to help prevent juvenile de- 
linquency. 

“These boys showed their appre- 
ciation through their cooperation, 
enthusiasm, and response. The 
veritably lived, slept, and ate base- 
ball through the season. In fact, 
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The swemming pool is a favorite spot for children of all ages. 


they wouldn’t even go on a vacation 
for fear of losing their suits. Futher- 
more, throughout the season, I no- 
ticed that it brought boys and their 
fathers closer together. 

“The Fayetteville Rotary Club 
wholeheartedly recommends Little 
League Baseball.” 

The arts and crafts division of the 
recreation program was very popular, 
attracting a large number of boys and 
girls. Opportunities were offered in 
spatter, textile, and finger painting; 
designing; cartooning; paper, cork, 
wood, tin, copper, and leather crafts; 
clay modeling and needlework. 





Groupings for grades five through 
eight were scheduled for Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays; and 
similar groupings for grades one 
through four were held on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays. Resourceful Mrs. 
Erline Patrick, a regular teacher in 
the Robert E. Lee School, was in 
charge of crafts, and Mrs. Curtis 
Bomar, a talented patron, directed 
the art work. There were 150 
regular participants in the arts and 
crafts program. A_ well-attended 
open house program was given at the 
end of the summer, featuring an 
impressive exhibit of the children’s 
work. Both Mrs. Patrick and Mrs. 
Bomar believe in the value of crea- 
tive opportunities for boys and girls. 

Mrs. Patrick made the following 
statement: “Children not gifted in 
academic school work found their 
place in this program.” 

Mrs. Bomar reported: “It took care 
of the interests of all the children.” 

The program, being varied and to 
some degree experimental, included 
many activities. During the sum- 
mer of 1954, Wilford Jenkins of the 
local Jenkins Studio took time to 
teach a group amateur photography. 
The purpose, in the words of Mr. 
Jenkins, was “to teach how to take 
good regular and flash pictures with 
an ordinary box camera, emphasizing 
lighting, sharpness, and composi- 


(Continued on page 38) 





The Elks won the Little League championship. Pride shows on every 
face. 
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Prize-winning Essay 


Why | Am Dedicated to Teaching 


GERTRUDE M. GERAGHTY 


Teacher of English 
Memphis Technical High School 
Memphis 


Y EARLY YEARS OF TEACHING 
were carefree and happy. I 
enjoyed my work but certainly had 
not the faintest idea of dedicating my 
life to it. A husband, home, and 
children were foremost in my dream 
of the future. When I was thirty, I 
decided that being a wife and mother 
was not God’s plan for me, or in 
some way I had “muffed” my chance. 
I settled down, not bitterly, not 
hopelessly, to forget my lost romance 
in the training and educating of other 
people’s children. Since I was to 
have no children of my own, what 
better lifework could I choose? As 
the years went by, I began to see 
and to feel the significance of my 
job. God expects everyone, I rea- 
soned, to render an account of his 
talents. He will expect me to do 
the best job of teaching that I am 
capable of doing. 

I must never lose sight of the fact 
that I am dealing with the most 
precious of all commodities—human 
beings; that subject matter, techni- 
ques of teaching are valueless if I 
forget the child in my teaching. With 
the realization of this fact, my work 
became important to me. It was not 
a new job but a different slant on a 
familiar one. It put life and mean- 
ing into my work. I did not feel 
like a crusader, however. I have 
never kept my eyes and mind so 
close to my profession that I have 
had no time for the interesting things 
on the outside. 

It is remarkable how much one can 
enjoy his work if his heart is in it. 
The joyless, drab, monotonous task 
becomes an adventure. I am always 
annoyed with the well-meaning per- 
son who says: “Oh, you must have 
loads of patience. I don’t know how 
you put up with so many bad chil- 
dren day after day. My own boys 
nearly drive me crazy.” I try to 
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point out to her that children are 
not bad—at least not every day— 
that there is a pattern of classroom 
behavior to which most children con- 
form. I see I am throwing words 
away; she is “of the same opinion 
still.” 

Are we teachers not somewhat to 
blame for the pitying attitude some 
people adopt? Have we uncon- 
sciously developed a long-suffering, 
“down-at-the-heel” air? Do we need 
anyone's pity? Have we the pride 
in our profession that we should 
justly have? Most teachers today 
are smartly dressed, well-groomed, 
interesting women who are taking 
important places in the life of the 
community. We should really put 
a higher value on ourselves. 

In what other profession would I 
have so much adventure, so much 
romance? In what other job would 
I have the chance to stay young with 
young people, for every day I live 
their lives_vicariously. To get the 
confidence of the boys and girls in 
the classroom, to feel that one has a 
part in molding the future citizens 
of our country—these two facts alone 
make a teacher's life worth while. 

I can see that teaching subject 
matter, day after day, year after year, 
could become deadly monotonous. 
If we aren't getting joy out of our 
teaching, then we certainly aren't 
giving any. The teacher's gaiety is 


as necessary to her pupils as sym- 
pathy and understanding. Not every 
Monday is “blue” Monday, and there 
is always “Friday, thank God.” The 
teachers whole soul must be bent 
on making her pupils come alive. 
She must be a master salesman, and 
the competition is keen. To prod 
the lazy, to lure the difficult, to en- 
courage the slow, and to guide them 
all, she must possess the charm of a 
Cleopatra, the wiles of a Machiavelli, 
the patience of Job, the gentleness 
of St. Francis, and the wisdom of 
Solomon. 

In our little world at school, “every 
day is a fresh beginning.” The dis- 
courteous boy who disrupted yester- 
day’s class has apologized; the truant 
has returned repentant. The day 
is made new for all of us, for I have 
another chance also. What a chal- 
lenge the new day brings—what a 
feeling of adventure! The boys are 
spick and span in uniform today— 
brass shining, shoes polished. They 
sit up straight with new dignity. The 
girls look fresh and pretty. All are 
watching me; they are giving me a 
chance to make good. I must not 
“goof.” “Dear Lord,” I breathe, 
“make me patient and gentle and 
wise, and help me to keep a sense 
of humor.” My Irish sense of humor 
nas helped me over many a difficult 
spot. Only a few days ago, a boy 
in one of my senior English classes 





The Winner 


Gertrude M. Geraghty, twelfth grade 
English teacher at Memphis Technical High 
School, was presented a $1,200 scholarship in: 
the Lion Oil Scholarshig Fund essay contest 
for teachers at a formal ceremony held Mon- 
day morning, March 26, before the school's 
student body and a large number of in- 
vited guests. 

Miss Geraghty's essay on “Why | Am Dedi- 
cated to Teaching" was chosen as the best 
of hundreds entered in a contest zone embrac- 
ing Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Miss Geraghty, who has been teaching for 
about thirty years, received her scholarship 
from L. L. Owens of Memphis, division sales 
manager of Lion Oil Company. She plans 
to use her scholarship to continue graduate 
work in human relations, possibly at Harvard 
University. She has an A.B. degree from Siena 
College, Memphis, and an M.A. degree from 
the University of Colorado. In addition she 
has done graduate work at the University 


of North Carolina, the University of Ken- 
tucky, and the University of Michigan. She 
is a member of the American Association of 
University Women, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, and the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae. 

The winning essay was Miss Geraghty's 
second entry in a Lion teacher scholarship 
event. She said she was prompted to try a 
second time because she was inspired by 
the subject of the essay. 

During the ceremony the school library also 
was presented a check for $100 by Lion 
Oil Company for the purchase of library 
books. Book plates telling of Miss Geraghty's 
accomplishments were presented by Mr. 
Owens to Principal H. L. Highsaw for affixing 
to the books purchased. 

Judges for the contest were: Dean F. G. 
Woodward, director of instruction; Dr. George 
C. Grise, professor of English; Professor T. K. 
Savage. professor of education, all of Austir 
Peay State College. 
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remarked; “Miss G., I never cut your 
class. We get a kick out of this class. 
You are so human; you make us 
laugh. You ought to be on TV. No 
kidding!” I must watch my witty 
remarks. They so easily become 
sarcastic, and children have no de- 
fense against sarcasm. 

I hope I do not sound smug or 
complacent. My mistakes are legion. 
I do not always plant a flower where 
I find a weed growing. Sometimes 
the weeds seem to take over, but 
when, if ever, does a teacher really 
enjoy the feeling of having suc- 
ceeded? I am often discouraged and 
disgusted, but just one word of 
praise from a superior or a word of 
appreciation from a pupil or parent 
will completely restore me. 

“And then my state, like to the 

lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings songs 
at Heaven's gate.” 
Like the immortal bard, I then scorn 
to change my state with kings. 

I feel a great pride in my profes- 
sion. Like Stevenson, I could not 
live without ‘my art.’ I believe with 
Jesse Stuart that “The school room 
is the gateway to all the problems of 
humanity.” It is the gateway to the 
correcting of evils; it is the gateway 
to happiness, to health, to brother- 
hood, to everything. And so I am 
happy to dedicate myself to the 
greatest profession of mankind. Even 
if it is the most poorly paid in dollars 
and cents, it is the one with the rich- 
est rewards. 





Excerpt from an address delivered by 
PRESIDENT SAMUEL B. GOULD at an 
Antioch College assembly. 

To me, a teacher is a person with 
a touch of immortality. 

All people, particularly in youth, 
yearn for a career of service. This 
yearning unfulfilled leaves life a 
compromise breeding _ restlessness 
and dissatisfaction. But when pur- 
sued unflaggingly, it creates a spir- 
itual uplift which can take us from 
the morass to the stars. Think of the 
story of a present-day backward and 
illiterate nation which by the simple 
adoption and practice of a slogan, 
“Each one teaches another,” has 
turned illiteracy into knowledge and 
has performed a modern miracle of 
teaching. What touches of immortal- 
ity there were here! 
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New Industry Means 
New and Better Schools 


Maybe you’ve been worried about where you’d put the 
children if a new industry brought a population increase 
to your town. 

Let’s face it. New industry creates a temporary 
problem in already overcrowded schools. But the very 
people who create the temporary problem, offer the best 
hope of a permanent solution . . . bigger and better 
schools and more and better paid teachers. 

You see, new industry acts like a catalyst in a com- 
munity. 100 industrial jobs stimulate 74 jobs outside 
of industry. Personal income increases by $590,000 
annually. Bank deposits show a $270,000 rise, and 
retail sales go up by $360,000 each year. The whole 
community prospers and grows. And out of that growth 
comes the financial ability to build the new schools most 
Tennessee communities need. 

Remember this when your community starts its 
drive to attract new industry. Give it your wholehearted 
support, because new industry is Tennessee’s best hope 
for future growth. 


This advertisement is sponsored as a public service by 


Tennessee Motor Transport 
Association 


TRUCKS. ..SCHOOLS 
NEW INDUSTRY 


MEAN PROGRESS FOR TENNESSEE 





228 Capitol Boulevard, Nashville, Tennessee 








The State-Wide English Program 
CHARLES F. WEBB 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


cL HE STATE-WipE ENGLISH PRo- 
GRAM,! now in its fourteenth 
year, is sponsored by the Tennessee 
Council of Teachers of English. The 
program, which includes all instruc- 
tional levels from the first grade 
through college, has enjoyed a steady 
growth through the years largely be- 
cause of the active interest and en- 
thusiastic co-operation of administra- 
tors and teachers on all levels of in- 
struction and officials of the State 
Department of Education. The pur- 
pose of this article is to give informa- 
tion about the program, report on its 
progress, and suggest something of 
what the future holds for it. 


The Annual Report to the Schools 

Since 1942 the council has made 
annual reports to the high schools of 
the state. The fourteenth confidential 
report (based on 5,790 graduates of 
Tennessee high schools entering Ten- 
nessee colleges this year) has been 
mailed to approximately fifteen 
hundred superintendents, principals, 
and English teachers. Since the re- 
port gives to the individual school 
the percentile scores made by its 
graduates on college English place- 
ment tests, principals and teachers 
find the information helpful as they 
attempt to evaluate their own Eng- 
lish programs and teaching practices. 
All who examine and use the con- 
fidential reports should keep in mind 
that all English teachers have a share 
in and make a contribution to the 
English training given to pupils. No 
one teacher should be given the en- 
tire credit for high scores or the 
blame for low scores made by grad- 
vates of the school. 

Principals and teachers are urged 
to write to the secretary of the Ten- 
nessee Council (University Station, 





‘For information about the program see 
(1) “The State-Wide English Program in 
Tennessee,” The English Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1945, pp. 71-76, reprinted in Col- 
lege English, May, 1945, pp. 448-452; 
(2) special reports in the April or May is- 
sues of The Tennessee Teacher during the 
past thirteen years; (3) English Manual for 
Teachers, State Department of Education, 
Nashville, 1946; (4) “The State-Wide 
English Program in Tennessee,” College 
Composition and Communication, Feb- 
ruary, 1956, pp. 24-28. 
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Knoxville 16) for further information 

about any matter not clear in the 

reports, to call attention to any errors 

in them, or to make suggestions for 

the improvement of this service 

which the council attempts to give. 
The Status of the Manual 

The council has not abandoned its 
plan to revise the English Manual 
(published in 1946 and now out of 
print), but the plans are being held 
in abeyance until a time when the 
work can be carried on successfully. 
Both the officers of the council and 
officials of the State Department of 
Education feel that soon the work 
of revision can be somewhat ex- 
panded and successfully carried on 
to completion. 

Area English Conferences 

During the past four years a num- 
ber of area English conferences have 
been held on various college cam- 
puses throughout the state. These 
meetings have been co-sponsored by 
the local colleges and the Tennessee 
Council. The idea for the area con- 
ferences came from many English 
teachers over the state who pointed 
out the need for some type of in- 
formal meeting in which people may 
discuss freely and fully their common 
problems and share their successful 
methods and activities in the teach- 
ing of English. Six colleges have 
held at least one conference. Some 
have held two or three meetings. At 
least two colleges have found the en- 
thusiasm so great in their immediate 
areas that plans are being made for 
two conferences a year. 

The plan of the area conference 
can be expanded and extended so 
that eventually twelve to fifteen con- 
ference centers can be set up 
throughout the state. Teachers who 
would like to have a conference in 
their area next year should write 
their requests to the secretary. The 
council will endeavor to arrange for 
conferences whenever teachers are 
genuinely interested in them. 

College English Conference 

Very successful state-wide College 
English conferences were held in 
1947 and 1951. It is hoped that a 
third conference can be held this 
vear in the latter part of the summer, 


and tentative plans are now being 
made for a two-day meeting of the 
workshop type. 
White House Conference on Education 
On September 13 and 14, 1955, 
the White House Conference on 
Education was held in Nashville. 
The Tennessee Council was invited 
to participate in this important meet- 
ing and was ably represented there 
by its president, Mrs. Sarah S. Felts 
of Chattanooga High School. 


Visits of the Secretary 

Each year the secretary of the 
Tennessee Council visits many 
schools throughout the state and con- 
fers with supervisors, principals, and 
teachers regarding problems related 
to any phase of the total instruc- 
tional program in English. Fre- 
quently conferences are held with 
the English staff of the school, and 
often—as a result of the discussions 
—teachers discover new methods 
and classroom activities that lead to 
better teaching and find solutions to 
some of their problems. The secre- 
tary is always glad to receive re- 
quests for visits to schools and is 
eager to have the opportunity to 
contribute in any way possible to the 
improvement of training in English 
given to the boys and girls of Ten- 
nessee. 

A Look at the Future 

On March 23 in Chattanooga, a 
large group of Tennessee English 
teachers attended the annual meeting 
of the council and enjoyed an un- 
usually stimulating and helpful pro- 
gram and a delightful social hour 
which was made possible by the 
teachers of English of Chatanooga 
and Hamilton County. At the meet- 
ing the following officers were 
electe d for the coming year: presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sarah B. Kirkland, Law- 
renceburg; vice-president, Dr. Wal- 
ter R. Smith, Memphis State College; 
treasurer, Mildred Major, Birch- 
wood High School, Chattanooga. 

The Tennessee Council has a 
many-sided program which is de- 
signed to serve the teachers of the 
state. Teachers of English in Ten- 
nessee are enthusiastic, earnest, and 
devoted to the work they are doing. 
The corps of newly elected officers 
will provide capable, strong, progres- 
sive leadership as their predecessors 
have done. The future is indeed 
bright for the Tennessee Council of 
Teachers of English. 
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ANNOUNCING NEW LOWER THAN EVER AUTOMOBILE RATES!! 


Horace Mann automobile insurance rates, the only plans presented by your State Education Associa- 
tion, offer teachers a tremendous opportunity to save more-money on Auto Insurance. If you feel that 
your rates are too high, it will pay you to compare the rates below on our full coverage plan, with 
those you are currently paying. Rates apply to 1955 and 56 Fords, Chevrolets, Nash Rambler, Ply- 
mouth, and Studebaker Commander and Champion Deluxe, and include Emergency Road Service. 
Lower rates on older cars and in rural areas. Please add 25% membership fee for first six months only. 
Rates apply if there are no male drivers under age 21. 


HERE IS THE PLAN: 


$ 500 Medical payments 


$15,000 , bodily inj 
ls 8° co lee atid Comprehensive (fire, wind, theft, glass break- 











$30,000 per accident, bodily injury ogn,.oec) Action! coll saline 
$ 5,000 property damage $ 100 Deductible Collision 
HERE ARE YOUR RATES: 
Territory Territory Territory Territory 
(2) (3) (4) (5) 
Memphis Knoxville Nashville Chattanooga 
$37.80 $39.80 $41.90 $42.20 
For Rate Quotation Mail Coupon to: | ca TRS 
Ee So a gn ea es gins wig GE | PB dnt Bed 
HORACE MANN ee? 8 Mca ret mils Wak 
Insurance Companies Male Driver Under Oe ta a Over 65? o:0-bis-e.d0e 6 
TEA Building NG oii: s sin a's cabdgaed dene deed. coger eee 
321 7th Avenue, North 
Neshville 4. Sanmemen oe Se ok ae Bs < — iis Si ASAGAIE ste tee 
Phone AL 4-3950 aes: sins 3 =e eempey aes Oop Saks 3 eee 














"Children just love to work with this text because it takes 
them through at a pace which affords them time to 
absorb meaning and insures them success experiences." 


From a satisfied teacher using— 


BUSWELL 

prowne | Aj ic We Need 
rithmetic We Nee 

SAUBLE 
A new series for the For the teacher—extraordinarily comprehensive manuals 
elementary grades of practical suggestions for teaching each lesson, and re- 

productions of every page with answers given in red. 
Books 

Workbooks For pupils—unusually understandable books that use 
Teachers’ Manuals brief sentences, familiar words, simple explanations and 


Represented by many visual aids. 


Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246 
Nes, Tem GINN AND COMPANY 


John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118 
Franklin, Tenn. 165. Luckie St., N. W. Atlanta 3 
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The Jeacher’s 
Bookshelf 


LOUISE MEREDITH 


Supervisor of Schoo! Libraries 
State Department of Education 


BOOKS FOR YOUNGER 
READERS 


All Ready for Summer, by Leone Adelson. 
Illustrated by Kathleen Elgin. McKay, 
1956. $2.75. Grades 1-3. A delightful 
book which tells in simple text and 
lovely drawings how birds, field mice, 
turtles, horses, squirrels and caterpillars 
get ready for winter. 

Davy Crockeft's Earthquake, by William O. 
Steele. Illustrated by Nicolas. Har- 
court, 1956. $2.25. Grades 3-7. A 
rollicking tall tale by this Tennessee 
author which children will enjoy. 

The First Book of Caves, by Elizabeth Ham- 
ilton. Pictures by Bette J. Davis. Watts, 
1956. $1.95. Grades 3-7. A cave en- 
thusiast writes of the many types of 
caves—how they are formed, their 
strange animal and plant inhabitants, 
and caves in history and legend. 

Friends With God: Stories and Prayers of 
the Marshall Family, by Catherine 
Marshall. Drawings by Barbara Cooney. 
Whittlesey, 1956. $2.00. Grades 1-4. 
A beautiful and thoughtful book, with 
everyday graces and simple stories about 
God and our fellowmen. 

The Golden Name Day, by Jennie D. Lind- 
quist. Illustrated by Garth Williams. 
Harper, 1955. $2.75. Grades 3-6. Nine- 
years-old Nancy, who stays with her 
Swedish grandparents while her mother 
is ill, is delighted with Swedish customs, 
especially the custom of celebrating 
one’s name day, taken from the Swedish 
Almanac. 








Something New in— 
Beginning Number Instruction 


ARITHMETIC FOUNDATION 


A three level series (3 books) com- 
pleting the combinations through 
12. Thoughtful attention to begin- 
ning number instruction with 
minimum vocabulary, many well 
designed illustrations, Peer hs 
of combinations in a meaningful 
manner, interesting repetition and 
reviews properly spaced. 
List price, each $.60 with school 
discount. 
Samples available—write 

Sam Long 

Harr Wagner Publishing Co. 

707 Browder St. 

Dallas, Texas 
Home Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Let's Visit Formosa: Island Home of Free 
China, by John C. Caldwell. Day, 1956. 
$2.50. Grades 4-7. A readable survey 
of the island—its geography and history, 
its government, resources, industries, 
education, religion, and other aspects of 
Formosan life. Excellent photographs. 

Meat: From Ranch to Table, by Walter 
Buehr. Illustrated by the author. Mor- 
row, 1956. $2.50. Grades 5-8. An in- 
teresting story of meat, and of the farm- 
ers, cowboys, commission men, and 
butchers who raise and market meat 
animals for us. 

We Were There at the Battle of Gettysburg, 
by Alida S. Malkus. Illustrated by 
Leonard Vosburgh. Grosset, 1955. $1.95. 
Grades 3-7. Another in this series of 
“We-Were-There” books which provides 
entertaining reading, based on true his- 
toric events. 


BOOKS FOR OLDER 
READERS 

Carry On, Mr. Bowditch, by Jean Lee Latham. 
Illustrated by John O’Hara Cosgrave, II. 
Houghton, 1955. $2.75. Grades 6-10. 
Interesting biography of Nathaniel 
Bowditch, mathematician and astrono- 
mer, who wrote the book that is the 
standard authority on navigation. II- 
lustrations of Salem and sailing vessels 
add much to the book. Newbery Award 
Book. 

Jean Henri Dunant: Founder of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, by Josephine Rich. 
Messner, 1956. $2.95. Grades 7-12. Story 
of Henri Dunant and his determination 
to better the world. It was his vision 
that made possible the formation of the 
International Red Cross. He received 
the first Nobel Prize for Peace. 

Men, Microscopes, and Living Things, by 
Katherine B. Shippen. Illustrated by 
Anthony Ravielli. Viking, 1955. $3.00. 
Grades 7-12. An interesting account of 
the lives and works of great biologists. 

The Rainbow Book of Art, by Thomas Craven. 
World, 1956. $4.95. Grades 6-12. A 
history of the art of the world, which 
starts with primitive man drawing on the 
walls of caves and ranges through the 
arts of painting and sculpture in Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. An account of the 


Tennessee Education Association 
321 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Name 


TOUR RESERVATION FORM 


lives and works of the artists is given in 
an interesting manner. Many illustra- 
tions in color and black and white. 

Wilderness Teacher, by Zachary Ball and 
Myra Fowler. Illustrated by Leonard 
Vosburgh. Rand, 1956. $2.75. Grades 
7-12. The excitement of the primitive 
life of Florida in the 1890's is vividly 
described in the story of Selina Williams 
and her efforts to organize her “wilder- 
ness school.” 





Received for Review 


American Government in Today's World, by 
Robert Rienow. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Company, 1956. $4.20. 


New Trails in Reading, by Carol Hovius. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1956. 
$3.20. 


Guidance In Groups, by Margaret E. Ben- 
nett. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1956. 411 pp. $5.50. 


Easy English Exercises, by Ada Riddlesbarger 
and Nell Stillwagon. New ed. Yonkers- 
On-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Com- 
pany, 1956. $1.92. 


Essays in Educology, by Lowry W. Harding. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1956. 


Child Growth and Development, by Elizabeth 
B. Hurlock. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1956. 


The Scribner Arithmetic, by Richard Madden 
and others. Grades 3-8. N. Y.: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 


Resources in Teaching Reading, by George 
D. Spache. Gainesville, Florida: Uni- 
versity of Florida Reading Laboratory 
and Clinic, 1956. 


Good Books for Poor Readers, by George D. 
Spache. Gainesville, Florida: University 
of Florida Reading Laboratory and 
Clinic, 1956. $1.50. 


Music in American Education, by the Music 
Educators National Conference (NEA), 
1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 381 pp. $4.75. 


Please reserve space for me on the Western Tour, June 23-July 17. 


I 
I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 





School Address 





Home Address 





! 
! 
! 
! 
l 
! 
am enclosing a deposit of $25.00, which will be refunded in the event 
! 
I 
I 
I 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AND TEACHER 


RETIREMENT 
(Continued from page 21) 


Estimated Amount Estimated Increase 


City Required in Tax Rate 
Harriman .................:.6. 3,959 12 
Rockwood. ...................... 3,644 19 
Murfreesboro ................ 3,613 .03 
CR oc ae 2,547 44 
| eee ae . 147,685 02 
ES ES eT 2 12,016 .08 
Kingsport ..................0. 16,717 04 
Covington ...............0.. 1,462 04 
McMinnville .................. 2,532 04 
Johnson City ............... 15,747 12 
DIN ssn jsctrencpivecgs co nn .06 
FTI 5 ic ckosiccti coches hn 3,056 .09 
OR es IE te 3,528 .06 
Watertown ......... ssa nd 690 Al 


The Estimated Amount Required by Each 
College, University and Special School to 
Match the Contributions of Instructional 
and Non-Instructional Employees to Social 


Security 
Institution Amount Required 
University of Tennessee ...............:.6.-ccsessee $182,000 
A & I State University 2000.00.00... 80,806 


Memphis State College ....................40..0... 21,915 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute .................. 17,693 
East Tennessee State College...................... 17,325 
Middle Tennessee State College ................ 11,990 
Austin Peay State College «0.0.0.0... 9,510 
School foe Gis Teak i. fo sscpeinesescesieh kaa 6,176 
Tennessee Preparatory School .................... 5,428 
School for the Blind |.................c.ccccceeeeeee 8,462 
York. Insitute ...:056..3...0. ROL 1,308 





Go West 


on The TEA-Sponsored Tour 


The Tennessee Education Association is planning a 
Western Tour for those members who want to attend 
the NEA Convention in Portland and to enjoy sight- 
seeing in many places of interest in the West at the 
same time. 

The NEA Convention will be held July 1-7. ‘Travel, 
Incorporated, has prepared a tentative itinerary cover- 
ing twenty-five days, from June 23 to July 17, for a 
cost of approximately $250, except for meals at all 
times and hotel accommodations in Portland. 

The full itinerary of the tour appears in the April 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. The form for your reservation is 
repeated in this issue, page 32. 













Plan Your Vacation Wardrobe Now! 


Fashionable Accommodations are at Rich’s! 





Reserved for you at Rich’s, Knoxville: 
A complete array of fashions, designed 
for any occasion, night or day, at home 
or away! 









RICH’S, FIRST IN FASHION AND FASHION VALUES! 
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JEA Members 


Supervisor 

Joseph W. Goss, who has been 
research consultant for the Davidson 
County Schools, has accepted a posi- 
tion as supervisor in the Division of 
Finance and Administrative Services 
of the State Department of Educa- 
tion. He will begin his new work 
on May l. 





English Professor 
Dr. CLEMENT M. EYLER, superin- 
tendent of Bristol City Schools since 


1946, past president of ETEA, will 
leave his position to become a pro- 
fessor of English at Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute. D. F. Apxisson, 
formerly an instructor at the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, will become super- 
intendent of the Bristol schools after 
this school term. 


Superintendents 
Former TEA President C. Howarp 


McCorkte has accepted a position 
as superintendent of schools in John- 
son City July 1. Mr. McCorkle has 
been supervisor of instruction in 
Johnson City schools. 








Fa 


For class graduation trips... 


Choose any destination, any route, 
any time. Your class travels to- 
gether in modern, private coaches, 
with skilled drivers . . . even over- 
night hotel stops can be arranged! 











\ Charter a Greyhound 





For a thrilling, low-cost vacation 
Explore great cities, National 
Parks! Choose from 40 Escorted 
Tours, including hotels, travel, 
sightseeing attractions, escort 
services—at one low price. 





eT EET fish 

















4 For gay weekends, shopping trips 


Frequent daily schedules let you 
leave early, stay late. You arrive 
at heart-of-town terminals, close 
to theaters, stores, hotels. Easy on 
your budget, too. 





\ Ge Greyhound! 
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* 
i FREE! VACATION TRAVEL MAP % 
8 Mail coupon to Greyhound Tour Dept., Name . 
7 71 W. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ili., H 
2 for full-color Pleasure Map and facts Address + 
. on Escorted and Individual Tours. : 
& 8 
5 City & State H 
4 Send me special : 
° ® information about: ST-5-56 a 

® . . 
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Forp HoLiincswortH of Camden 
High School will succeed Brrr 
CAGLE as superintendent of schools 
in Benton County. 

W. A. SHANNON of Morristown has 
been named executive secretary of 
the National School Boards Asso- 
ciation. CHARLES Ross will take his 
place as superintendent. 

The following persons are not 
seeking reelection as superintendent 
of schools: V. G. Hawkins, Sumner 
County; JoHN MrLer, Henry 
County; Joun MattHews, Montgom- 
ery County; A. V. Comps, Grainger 


County; Mrs. Ora S. Rossrns, Scott 


County. 


In the Journal 

A group of teachers from Nashville 
supplied the items for “Here’s an 
Idea,” NEA Journal, March 1956. 
A. E. Wricnt, director of instruction, 
Davidson County Board of Educa- 
tion, was coordinator. Contributors 


| were Ruru G. Perm, Julia Green 








School; Mary H. Sicri10, Robertson 
Academy; Este WALLER SHARPE, 
teacher of high school homebound, 
Davidson County; Ex1zaBeTH Caro- 
THERS, Inglewood School; ALICE 
Mircuum, Hillsboro High School; 
E.outsE Fry, principal, Dan Mills 
School; Frances INGRAM, principal, 
Inglewood School. 


With the ACE 


ALICE M. KOUSSER 


Evaluation 

The past two years have brought 
changes, problems, progress, mistakes and 
successes—totaling a basically sound or- 
ganization dedicated to the goal of its 
parent body, ACEI: concern for the wel- 
fare of children from 2 to 12. 

Some of the factors which have con- 
tributed to the growth of the group during 
the period are: unselfish service by many, 
many individual members and friends; ac- 
tive effective local branches making rich 
contributions to schools and communities; 
firmly established sectional organizations 
working closely with other educational and 
cultural groups; continued efforts to ex- 
pand the services of the Tennessee ACE; 
and close association with the ACEI. 

Members and friends have served. Spe- 





| cial appreciation is due those who have 
| served as study group leaders at the sum- 


mer conferences: Dr. Genora McFaddin, 
professor of education, Memphis State 
College; Mrs. Myrtle Cobb, professor of 
education, Memphis State College; Mrs. 
Edward Briney, Training School, Middle 
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Tennessee State College, Mary Florence 
Betts, regional supervisor, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Dr. John Gilliland, 
professor of education, University of Ten- 
nessee; Dr. Alberta Lowe, professor of edu- 
cation, University of Tennessee; Ruth 
McDonald, elementary principal, Davidson 
County; Mrs. Mary Baker Bradford, region- 
al supervisor, State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Local branches have been active in 
many areas: educational TV, children’s 
theatre, teacher welfare and recruitment, 
workshops in language arts, creative ac- 
tivities, natural science. 


Sectional groups have worked with out- 
standing educators through support of the 
sectional education associations. Some of 
the leaders are: Dr. Leland Jacobs, Dr. 
May Hill Arbuthnot, Myra Woodruff, Dr. 
Sarah Lou Hammond. 


The Tennessee Education Association 
has brought inspirational speakers to the 
state meetings: Dr. Laura Zirbes, Dr. E. T. 
McSwain. 


Summer conferences have been guided 
by leaders well acquainted with the needs 
of children. Some of the leaders were: 
Myra Woodruff, Merle Gray, Dr. Maycie 
Southall, Dr. James L. Hymes. 


Scores of participants at the St. Paul 
and Kansas City ACEI Study Conferences 
have been impressed with the constant 
reminder that planned action is effective 
action. 

Mary ANDERSON, State President 
Memphis State College Training School 


Yours 
for the Asking 


Here is a convenient way to order in- 
formational material offered by advertisers 
in this magazine. You will find teaching 
aids, travel literature, or other descriptive 
literature to serve as a guide to your school 
or personal buying. Your requests will be 
forwarded promptly to the companies. For 
fastest service, write directly to the ad- 
vertisers at addresses shown in the ads. 





118. Vacation Planning Map. Colorful 
illustrated map of the United States. Suit- 
able for framing. Includes information on 
dozens of Greyhound Expense Paid Tours. 
Helps you plan your vacation any place in 
America. (Greyhound Lines ) 

119. American Seating Presents. A full- 
color brochure illustrating and describing 
a completely new Coloramic “Classmate” 
line of classroom furniture. (American 
Seating Company ) 

109. Railroads at Work. An illustrated 
booklet for pupils. Sample copy initially. 
Classroom quantities without charge on 
subsequent request. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc., Dept. A. 
Send me the items covered by the numbers 


I indicate quantity desired where more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each 


number circled. ’ 
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USE THIS COUPON 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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State, TENNESSEE 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


Presented in the hope it proves interesting and useful 
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GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Teachers in any of the grades might pick up an idea or two from 
Phyllis H. Damel’s article on kindergarten teachers’ role in public relations 
—written for School and Community.* See excerpts below. 


Mrs. Damel (Washington Ele- 
mentary School, Jefferson City, 
Missouri) says that an evaluation of the 
total school program revealsa growing need 
for a more effective role of public relations. 


Significant contacts, home visits and 
observations of individual children should 
be kept in easy, suitable record form. These 
make splendid material and serve well asa 
basis for parent conferences. 


Mimeograph newsletter to parents 
once per month describing activities for 
a 20-day period will prove an excellent 
means of keeping parents informed on var- 
ious phases of your program. Try to make 
information definite. For instance state 
specifically that we dramatized “The 
Three Little Pigs” instead of stating that 
we dramatized some story familiar to 
children. Or you might add, “Ask your 
child to show you how the three little pigs 
built their house,” etc. 


At different times, the newsletter may 
treat of safety, children’s art activities, 


*Missouri State Teachers’ Magazine. 


Always Refreshing, Delicious! 


See how the lively, long-lasting flavor of tasty 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum gives you a little 
lift and helps relieve “after-school” tension. 


books, report cards, ways of dealing with 
emotional problems, etc. Encourage par- 
ental responses to the newsletter. 


Parent study groups are splendid public 
relations media. 


Another way of strengthening bond be- 
tween school and community is through 
effective newspaper publicity. Releases 
should tell who, where, what, when and 
why (the basic essentials of a news article). 
Group rather than individual accomplish- 
ments should be highlighted*Photographs 
add merit. 


Opportunities to visit school, perhaps 
furnish the best avenues of interpreting 
your program to the public. “Every day 
is visitor's day” will encourage parents to 
regard the school as extending a constant 
welcome. 


Programs which culminate a unit of work 
have public appeal. Exhibits of youngsters’ 
art and craft work, rhythms and songs, 
choral readings and story dramatizations 

E broad scope of your work. 


help convey t 
























Everything's New at 
DINKLER HOTELS 





THE DINKLER PLAZA 
Atlanta 


THE DINKLER-TUTWILER 
Birmingham 
THE DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Montgomery 
THE DINKLER-ANDREW JACKSON 
Nashville 
THE ST. CHARLES 


New Orleans 


Teletype Service 
to all Dinkler Hotels 


DINKLER 


HOTE ts 








Teachers—End Money 


WORRIES 





Get a POSTAL LOAN 
W! You can borrow 

$100 to $600 by Mail 

on your SIGNATURE ONLY! 


Teachers like to do business with Postal 
Finance because they get special considera- 
tion, in complete confidence—with personal 
attention to their problems. Teachers, you 
can get a quick cash loan entirely by mail. 
We are State Lice and make loans from 
$100-$600 anywhefe in the U.S. Service 
is fast and completely confidential. No en- 
dorsers required. No agents will call. Our 
Cost-Controlled Loan Plan ——— you 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION. No prin- 
cipal payments required during paylesssum- 
mer months. Pay nothing until Fall when 
you start getting salary checks again. Pay- 
ments arranged to fit your budget. 
The Coupon will bring FREE Loan 
Postal Papers and full information ina 
FINANCE weer gre 9 ecg 8+ you 
t themoney. MailCoupon 
SERS. ieee —sart a race ree sumnanee. 


POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 109H 

200 Keeline Building « Omaha 2, Nebraska 
POSTAL FINANCE CO. Dept. 109H 

j 200 Keeline Building Omaha 2, Nebraska | 

Please rush FREE Loan Pa and Information 

about Postal’s Teacher — 
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~BOWATERS SOUTHERN 


PAPER CORPORATION 
(Continued from page 24) 


years has already been sold to pub- 
lishers of newspapers in 128 cities in 
14 Southern states. The pulp pro- 
duced in excess of the newsprint re- 
quirements of the mills is being 
shipped to Bowater mills in the 
United Kingdom, where it is used 
to make newsprint and other paper 


| products. 





With respect to the size of the 
mills, some 1,000 cords of pulpwood 


are used daily together with 25,000,- | 


000 gallons of water, enough to sup- 
ply a city of 250,000 population, and 
70 tons of chemicals. Day and night, 


| the mills hum with a normal electri- 
| cal load of 50,000 kilowatts an hour, 
about half of which is generated by | 


the two turbines of the mills. 
One of the outstanding features 
at the mills is a gigantic wood stor- 


| age pond, the first large-scale under- 
| water wood storage installation in 





the world. An enormous bowl, 500 
feet across the top and 380 feet at 
the bottom, the pond holds approxi- 
mately 40,000 cords of pulpwood, 


enough to keep the mill running for | 
Another device of | 


about six weeks. 








major importance in the history of | 


the paper industry is incorporated 


in the two multimillion dollar paper | 
making machines. On each machine, | 


a suction pick-up roll, the first ever 
to be included in the original design 
of the newsprint machine, assists the 
web of moist pulp on its way to the 
dryer section. This technique allows 
greater production speed and im- 
proves the newsprint manufacturing 
process. 

Bowaters Southern has had a sig- 
nificant impact on the economy of the 
area in which it operates. Land- 
owners are paid more than $4,000,- 
000 a year for the pulpwood, and a 
similar amount in payrolls is paid to 
900 Bowaters employees, a total in 
excess of $8,500,000 a year. Alum 
and wrapping materials are pur- 
chased in Chattanooga; acid from 
Copperhill; chlorine from Huntsville, 


Alabama; and limestone and salt | 


cake from nearby areas. Nearly a 
million tons of freight will move in 
and out of the plant site each year, 
mostly by way of Southern Railway, 
but also by truck and by barge. In- 
cluding those people who will be 
involved in the supply of 330,000 


‘ cords of wood a year, about 4,000 
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What is your 


Floor Problem? 





The Old Floor Oil Days Are 
Over 

Better buildings, better floors call for 

a constructive floor maintenance pro- 

gram. 

Floor Problems are our business. We 

are trained to help your custodians to 

care for their floors properly. 

Write us, or ask your GUARDIAN 

Salesman about your floors. He will be 

glad to inspect your floors. He will 

demonstrate a simple maintenance pro- 

gram to your custodian. 

Ask The Guardian Man. He 

May Be Able To Help With 

Your Floor Problems. 


ieahiGnay. 


ICAL COMPANY 








The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants, Sanitary 

Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 











TIME TO ORDER... 


HARLOW 


WORKBOOKS 


FOR NEXT YEAR 


a Le 
Over 270 titles- 

There's one to fit 
your text, 


HARLOW 


PUBLISHING CORP. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
CHATTANOOGA 



















Are you retiring from the teaching pro- 
fession? Would you like to earn $54. per 
day by selling only 3 schools widely ac- 
claimed instructional materials, for which 
they will thank you? Car necessary. Write us. 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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people in all will be directly de- 
pendent on Bowaters as a basic 
source of income, and at least an 
equivalent number will be indirectly 
affected by Bowaters payrolls in pro- 
viding service facilities in neighbor- 
ing communities. 

Bowaters Southern had hardly 
reached production capacity in 1954 
before it embarked on a $30,000,000 
expansion program. The huge pro- 
ject, scheduled to be completed in 
early fall of this year, will increase 
the Calhoun plant’s production 
capacity from 160,000 tons a year to 
an estimated 270,000 tons. The pro- 
gram involves principally the instal- 
lation of a third newsprint machine. 
Other major equipment additions 
will be a 30,000 killowatt turbine, 
one of the largest ever installed by a 
paper manufacturer, and six grinders, 
each capable of producing 50 tons 
of ground wood pulp a day. Other 
equipment additions and alterations 
will be made to increase capacity 
and remove bottlenecks throughout 
the production sequence. To house 
its new equipment, Bowaters will 
construct 7,000,000 cubic feet of 
building volume. The completed 
program will create jobs for ap- | 
proximately 150 more employees. | 

Another phase of the Calhoun | 
plants expansion plans, details of | 
which were recently revealed, in- | 
volves the installation of equipment 
to utilize hardwoods in the produc- 
tion of pulp and newsprint. This 
would be something new in the 
paper industry, since in the past 
nearly all newsprint has been pro- 
duced from the so-called softwoods. 

On the heels of the present ex- 
pansion program and the proposed 
hardwood pulping plant, Bowaters 
will construct a $5,000,000 fibreboard 
mill. This plant, to operate as a 
separate unit apart from the present | 
installation, will be built on the 1,800 
acre Calhoun site. Capacity of the 
new mill is expected to be approxi- 
mately 120,000,000 square feet of 
hardboard and insulating board a | 
year. 

Confidence in the economic sta- 
bility and future of the South and in 
its own ability to lead the great and 
growing paper industry has led Bo- 
waters to invest $60,000,000 at Cal- 
houn and to plan investments total- 
ing $40,000,000 more. And, this is 
just a beginning! 
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Elements of GOOD VISION 





Near Vision—ability to focus and see clearly and 
comfortably with both eyes and each eye separately 
at a distance of about 15 inches. This is the distance 
at which most school work is done. 


Distant Vision—the same as above for a distance 
of 20 feet or more. This is necessary to see the black- 
board, to enjoy motion pictures and engage in sports. 


Binocular Co-ordination—ability to make the two 
eyes work together. This is necessary for artwork, 
handicrafts and play activities as well as efficiency in 
reading. 


Adequate Field of Vision—ability to see to both 
sides and up and down while focusing on a small tar- 
get. This saves unnecessary eye and head movements 
and is essential for participation in sports and safety 
on the streets. 


FOR FREE COPIES 


of this folder every teacher should have, address a 
; card or letter to the address below. Please give school 
TEACHERS guide name and grade 
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NO 3 IN A SERIES OF HELPFUL HINTS TO TEACHERS 
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Are Washrooms 
in your 
building 
CLEAN and 
INVITING ? 
















Hones Help! 
A MANUAL OF USEFUL HINTS 
FOR MAINTENANCE MEN 


Gives simple methods of keeping washrooms cleaner and more inviting. 
Fully illustrated . . . easy to follow. Outlines daily jobs, materials and 
equipment needed . . . also details weekly cleaning schedules. Tells how to 
clean porcelain, tile, concrete, marble safely. Organizes work so less time 
is needed. Send for your copy today. 


Buel 
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HUNTINGTON Gi LABORATORIES 


Huntington, Indiana 


This new manual to help you keep 
washrooms clean with less effort. 





[ Send us our free copy of your new Washroom 
Maintenance Manual without obligation. 








NAME TITLE 
COMPANY ADDRESS 
city STATE 





Holmes Johnston, Representative, Everett Drive, Telephone AM 9-3928, Nashville, Tennessee 











RETIRED TEACHERS OR any teacher wanting to earn $100 per month or more work- 


ing when and as you see fit on part time basis, should know 
about Colonial's NON-CANCELLABLE Travel Accident policy. Every auto owner a prospect— 
nothing else like it. Broad coverage, low cost. Many retired and part time representatives earn 
from $100 to $300 per month in their spare time. Write us about yourself. No obligations. HAM- 
MOND T. PENNEY, State Director, Walling Arcade, McMinnville, Tennessee. 








TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Nation-Wide 


We have the facilities and experience that enables us to secure for you a better position than 
you can get for yourself or by any free service. What we have done for thousands of 


others we can do for you. Write us for particulars. 








Vernon M. Riegel, Mgr. 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 


1950 LeVeque-Lincoin Tower 


Columbus 15, Ohio N.A.T.A. 
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SUMMER RECREATION 


| (Continued from page 27) 


tion.” The studio ran a contest and 
gave away prizes amounting to $45 
for the best pictures taken by par- 
ticipants. 

How deep do the roots of such a 
program go? Perhaps in the follow- 
ing comments of responsible citizens 
there may be an answer. In taking 
mental inventory of last summer's 
work, Mrs. Betsy Harwell, supervis- 
ing teacher of the city schools, said: 
“It was a great help in keeping the 
boys and girls wholesomely occupied 
during their vacation time. It was 
also a means of uncovering much 
talent not previously discovered by 
regular teachers in crowded class- 
room situations. This seemed espe- 
cially true in cases of retarded boys 
and girls. Parents were well pleased 
with the set-up and are anxious for 
such a program to continue.” 

Juvenile Judge A. E. Simms made 
this significant statement regarding 
the wholesome effect of Little Lea- 
gue Baseball: “In my opinion, it was 
a good thing for the boys who par- 
ticipated in the games and it was 
also good for those boys and girls 
who did not participate but were 
merely interested in the outcome of 
the games. I think that it did a 
wonderful thing for our town, and I 
believe that it was a step in the right 
direction for the young boys of the 
town and county during the sum- 
mer months. I wholeheartedly en- 
dorse Little League Baseball and be- 
lieve that it will, to some extent, curb 
juvenile troubles in any town or 
county. 





PROUD TO TEACH 
JOHN LESTER BUFORD 


President, National Education Association 


The January issue of the National 
Education Association Journal car- 
ried a little article from me to NEA 
members under the caption “Proud 
to Teach.” It pointed out that “Proud 
to Teach” is my slogan for the year 
and that it is to be the theme of 
the Portland Convention next July. 
I then requested letters from teachers 
everywhere telling me why they are 
| proud to teach. When I read my 
| own article in the NEA Journal, it 
| dawned upon me more forcibly than 
| ever before that there are many 
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Your Johnny ak Mary, too, 
will i ell to write ; on 
pie es you adopt this new 


wonderful teachers who belong to 
local and state associations who for 
some reason are not NEA members. 
| then decided to write this message 
to all such teachers in every state. 
I want the teachers of Tennessee 
who are not NEA members and who 
have not seen my request in the 
Journal to write to me telling me 
why you are proud to teach. 

Then, too, I'd like to give you a 
very special invitation to join the 
NEA—the largest professional or- 
ganization in the world. We need 
each of you as a member. Together 
we can advance the cause of educa- 
tion tremendously in this country 
this year. Think what it would mean 
if each of us who is really proud to 
teach would lift his head high—and 
say so! 

As President of the National Edu- 
cation Association, I shall enroll 
every person from whom I have a 
letter on the “Proud to Teach” theme 
in my Proud To Teach Club. Write 
to me either at National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., or Box 
423, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 


YGndex to Advertisers 









Load - writing series: 


Noble’s HANDWRITING FOR EVERYDAY USE 
Grades 1-8 


State-Adopted in Tennessee, Texas, New Mexico, 
Alabama, Georgia, North and South Carolina. 


Samples sent to school Principals upon request. 


Write today to Dept. T. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


67 Irving Place New York 3, N. Y. 
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Across the State 
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During the last few months the NEA 
life membership campaign has gone for- 
ward with much interest in our state. In 
February 1955 we had few more than 100 
life members, and as this goes to press a 
year later, we have over 700. Half of 
our quota has been reached in one year. 
This is a real challenge: can we meet the 
other half of our quota before July 1957? 

We would like to express our apprecia- 
tion to local chairmen, state chairmen, and 
NEA district directors for what they have 
done in the promotion campaign. We 
asked the local association life membership 
chairman to make a report to the NEA 
district director of his congressional dis- 
trict. We asked the directors to compile 
the reports they received and send them 
to us. Several directors reported with much 
pride the systems that have reached their 
quota. From our NEA reports and the 
reports made by the local chairmen, we 
believe we can accurately report that Polk 
County, Oak Ridge, Dayton City, Hardin 
County, Lawrence County, Robertson 
County, Nashville, Cleveland, Clarksville, 
White County (including Sparta), Rock- 
wood, Sequatchie County, Middle Ten- 
nessee State College are the systems that 
have reached their quota. There may be 
others, and if so recognition will be given 
in the September issue. All teaching posi- 
tions are counted when the quota is de- 
termined. If other systems have reached 
their quota, please let us know. 


First District: Pauline Brumit 

Total systems reporting: 5 

Systems that have reached quota: 0 
Second District: Elsie Burrell 

Total systems reporting: 5 

Systems that have reached quota: 2 
Third District: Lola Fitzgerald 

Total systems reporting: 7 

Systems that have reached quota: 3 
Fourth District: Ervin Thomas 

Total systems reporting: 6 

Systems that have reached quota: 2 
Fifth District: Robert Neil 

Total systems reporting: 2 

Systems that have reached quota: 1 
Sixth District: Ruby McElroy 








Attention Tired and 
Retired Teachers! 


Mountain Retreat—Housekeeping 
Cottages—Lake—-Stream —Trails; 
near Gatlinburg and the new 
Mountain Theatre; 

("Chucky Jack" to be presented 
this summer) 

Owned and operated by W. A. 
and Floy Bell, Tennessee Teachers. 
Write: WaFloy, R#9 Sevierville, 


Tennessee for reservations. 
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Total systems reporting: 6 

Systems that have reached quota: 3 
Seventh District: Allie Mae Stevens 

Total systems reporting: 4 

Systems that have reached quota: 1 
Eighth District: J. H. Rochelle 

Total systems reporting: 4 

Systems that have reached quota: 0 
Ninth District: Margaret Williams 

No report. 

Some of the suggestions which occurred 
most frequently in the reports were these: 
giving a life membership to the superin- 
tendent, personal contacts, special pro- 
grams, displays, dinner meetings, district 
meetings. 

A life membership booth was the scene 
of much activity at the state-wide leader- 
ship school in Murfreesboro last year. A 
street booth built like the famous little red 
schoolhouse brought in many memberships 
during last year’s Nashville convention. 
More recently at the state convention in 
Chattanooga, life members were again on 
the job selling their colleagues membership 
from a most attractive information booth. 

During Representative Assembly and the 
state convention, life membership break- 
fasts were held and were well attended. 

We are proud of our record in life 
membership. We are proud of the many 
memberships that have been given for 
faithful service and also of those who have 
purchased for themselves a membership. 
We have a goal to reach, and if each life 
member gets one more to join, then we 
will have reached that goal. Let’s try to 
do it before July 1957. 

Many people were life members prior to 
1953 and the beginning of the big cam- 
paign. We have been giving you the 
names of those who have joined, and will 
continue to do so. We publish them as the 
NEA reports to us. We want you to know 
those early members whose names appear 
below, with the name of the city where 
they now reside: 

LIFE MEMBERS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION IN TENNESSEE BEFORE 1953 
Harry L. Upperman, Baxter 
Quinnie Armour, Bolivar 
Katherine P. Ingram, Bolivar 
Roy B. Bond, Brownsville 

C. C. Burgner, Chattanooga 
Andrew N. Pupa, Chattanooga 
Ambrose L. Suhrie, Collegedale 
Elizabeth Voss, Columbia 
Powell Whitfield, Cookeville 
Mary L. Hammack, Dayton 
Daly Thompson, Franklin 
Frank Cantrell, Graham 
Elizabeth Sutton, Granville 
Lowell W. Crane, Jackson 
Daisy Pearl Deen, Memphis 

H. H. Gnuse, Memphis 

J. Ashton Hayes, Memphis 
Elizabeth McCain, Memphis 
Eleanor Richardson, Memphis 


Heber E. Rumble, Memphis 
Mildred Scrivener, Memphis 
Caswell H. Wadley, Memphis 
Alice B. Woods, Memphis 
Mrs. Sleetie Clark, Milan 
Mrs. Madge J. Manson, Murfreesboro 
Hilary D. Parker, Murfreesboro 
Hilliard A. Bowen, Nashville 
Harold D. Drummond, Nashville 
Willard E. Goslin, Nashville 
Clifton L. Hall, Nashville 
Wayland J. Hayes, Nashville 
Henry H. Hill, Nashville 
Erick L. Lindman, Nashville 
W. D. McClurkin, Nashville 
Mrs. Frances A. Sanders, Nashville 
S. L. Smith, Nashville 
Maycie K. Southall, Nashville 
G. G. Starr, Nashville 
Robert L. Thomas, Nashville 
Dorothy L. Williams, Nashville 
Bertis E. Capehart, Oak Ridge 
Laura Adele Rivers, Oak Ridge 
Ruth Winton, Petros 
Firm H. Cagle, Pikeville 
Ervin H. Thomas, Shelbyville 
R. L. Jones, Murfreesboro 
J. E. Turner, Nashville 
Mrs. F. A. Dobbins, Jackson 
Darlene L. Hutson, Jackson 
Ruble Upchurch, Jamestown 
Gerald Jaggers, Johnson City 
Albert Luker, Johnson City 
Orus R. Sutton, Johnson City 
C, D. Compton, Kingsport 
George W. Eutsler, Kingsport 
Forrest Baldwin, Knoxville 
Miles E. Cary, Knoxville 
Wright W. Frost, Knoxville 
Andrew D. Holt, Knoxville 
Mrs. Nora B. Huhn, Knoxville 
Wilson New, Knoxville 
Earl M. Ramer, Knoxville 
Clara M. Slade, Knoxville 
Frances Woolley, Knoxville 
Oren M. Cooper, Lafayette 
E. O. Coffman, Lawrenceburg 
James F. Rigsby, Lawrenceburg 
Ralph A. Prather, Livingston 
Elsie Burrell, Maryville 
W. E. Gordon, McKenzie 
Elmer H. Harrell, McLemoresville 
Mrs. Maria K. Bacon, Memphis 
Harry T. Cash, Memphis 
Mrs. Lessie M. Cunningham, Memphis 
NEA LIFE MEMBERS 
To March 21, 1956 
Davidson County 
Howard B. Taylor 
Raymond W. Huffman 


Madison County 
Alton A. Copeland 


Harriman City 
C. R. Black 


Oak Ridge 
Anna M. Sites 


Mrs. Carrie C. Wilson 


Nashville 
Mrs. Roxie W. Cassidy 
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SIGNATURE BOOKS 


RECOMMENDED BY: 


Educators, Librarians and Reviewers 





Supervising Editor 


ENID LAMONTE % ‘| know of no other books of this kind that excel them.” 
MEADOWCROFT —Frederick Houk Law, Editor, Education Dept., The 
Reader's Digest 


Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft's own 
books have been called "juvenile 
classics’ by the New York Times. 
The author of twenty-two books for 
children she has a rich and varied 
experience working with children. 

Under her watchful eye each Signa- * 
ture Book has received the highest 
praise from authorities. 


% "... notable . .. deserve the attention of children, 

’ parents and librarians throughout the country."—Dilla 

W. MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago 

Public Schools 

"Each book is exciting and easy to read. Attractive end 

papers and illustrations summarize the great events in 

each famous person's life.""—Scholastic Teacher 

* "Attractive in print, pictures and text. They avoid pit- 
falls of the over-simplified biographies that concentrate 

Order by just on the childhood years. Recommended as interesting 
‘ and authentic."—N. Y. Library Journal 

Title, % ‘Congratulations. We want to recommend Signature 











$2.77 List 


$2.08 





Group or Set 


Each 


Books to the teachers and librarians in our county 
system."'"—Union County Board of Education 


IN STURDY BUCKRAM LIBRARY BINDINGS 
GROUP 1—Grades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 


AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN HIGHER AND RECOMMENDED FOR REMEDIAL READING IN HIGHER 
GRADES Net GRADES Net 
Delivered Delivered 
Copies Title and Author Price Copies Title and Author Price 
THE STORY OF: THE STORY OF: 
BUFFALO BILL, Edmund Collier, GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER, 
Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 Arna Bontemps, Illus. by Harper Johnson 2.08 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, Nina Brown 





GOOD QUEEN BESS, Alida Sims Malkus, 








Baker, Illus. by David Hendrickson 2.08 Illus. by Douglas Gorsline 2.08 
DAVY CROCKETT, Enid LaMonte JOAN OF ARC, Jeannette Covert Nolan, 
Meadowcroft, Illus. by C. B. Falls 2.08 Illus. by Pranas Lope’ é 2.08 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON, Enid LoMonte JOHN PAUL JONES, Iris Vinton, 
Meadowcrof#, Illus. by Harve Stein 2.08 Ilus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, POCAHONTAS, Shirley Graham, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, Illus. by Mario Cooper 2.08 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 MARCO POLO, Olive Price, 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, Jeannette Covert Illus. by Federico Castellon 2.08 
Nolan, Illus. by Lynd Ward 2.08 MARK TWAIN, Joan Howard, 
LAFAYETTE, Hoze! Wilson, Ilus. by Donald McKay 2.08 
Illus. by Edy Legrand 2.08 MAD ANTHONY WAYNE, Hazel Wilson, 
ROBERT E. LEE, /ris Vinton, Illus. by Lawrence Beall Smith 2.08 
Illus. by John Alan Maxwell 2.08 CLARA BARTON, Olive Price, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Nina Brown Baker, Ilus. by Ruth Ives 2.08 
Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 2.08 GENERAL CUSTER, Margaret Leighton, 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, Margaret Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 
Leighton, Illus. by Corinne Dillon 2.08 JOHN J. AUDUBON, Joan Howard, 
LOUIS PASTEUR, Alida Sims Malkus, Illus. by Federico Castellon 2.08 
Illus. by Jo Spier 2.08 CRAZY HORSE, Enid LaMonte Meadow- 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, croft, Illus. by William Reusswig 2.08 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, STEPHEN DECATUR, /ris Vinton, 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 Illus. by Graham Kaye 2.08 
ANDREW JACKSON, LEIF ERICSON, William O. Steele, 
Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft, Illus. by Pranas Lape’ 2.08 
Illus. by David Hendrickson 2.08 STEPHEN FOSTER, Esther Douty, 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Winthrop IIlus. by Jo Polseno 2.08 
Neilson, Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 2.08 MARTHA WASHINGTON, Jeannette 4 
DANIEL BOONE, William O. Steele, Covert Nolan, Illus. by Corinne Dillon 2.08 

Iilus. by Warren Baumgartner 2.08 THOMAS JEFFERSON, Earl Schenck 
KIT CARSON, Edmund Collier, Miers, Illus. by Reynold C. Pollak 2.08 
Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 2.08 LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, Joan Howard, 
AMELIA EARHART, Adele de Leeuw, Illus. by Flora Smith 2.08 
Pei Pe Page ll a5 TOTAL—Price for this Group 
IMlus. by Eric M. Simon 2.08 18 Books—Group 2 $37.44 
TOTAL—Price for this Group Complete Set—Groups 1 & 2 $74.88 
18 Books—Group 1 $37.44 


P. O. Box 367 


Order From 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Wholesale Distributors 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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64000 THANKS 





At the close of another school year, we would like 
to take this opportunity to say ‘"THANK YOU" for yourthought- 
fulness of us during the school year. 


We sincerely appreciate every order and every 
visit from you. THANK YOU— 


HERE IS A SUGGESTION FOR: 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
PRINCIPALS 
MAINTAINENCE SUPERV 


Vacation time is work time for you—you will need for main- 
tainence and replacement many of the items listed below: 


DESK FLOOR MACHINES 
CHAIRS VACUUM CLEANERS 
TABLES MOP BUCKETS 
CHALKBOARDS SOAPS 
CORKBOARDS WAX 

SHADES MOPS 


Buy these and many other items from us 


BUY IN CONFIDENCE 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS CO. SCHOOL PRODUCTS CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS CO. CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL PRODUCTS 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


WATCH FOR OUR NEW CATALOG — OFF THE PRESS JULY 1ST 



































